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Peace Corps 


Statement on the Resignation of Carolyn R. 
Payton as Director. November 24, 1978 


I have come to the conclusion that 
there are unresolvable policy differences 
between the Director of ACTION, Sam 
Brown, and the Director of one of its 
major agencies, the Peace Corps, Dr. 
Carolyn Payton. In order to carry out 
the important programs of ACTION 
and to resolve this serious impasse, I am 
today accepting the resignation of Dr. 
Payton as Director of the Peace Corps. 

This does not in any way reflect on 
the competence, integrity, or sincerity of 
Dr. Payton. I wish to express my appre- 
ciation. to her for the good service which 
she has rendered. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Remarks at the National League of Cities’ 
1978 Congress of Cities. 
November 27, 1978 


President Tom Moody, thank you for that 
introduction. My good friend, soon to be 
president, John Rousakis, Vice President 
Jessie Rattley, President Bill McNichols, a 
great help to me and all of you, I’m sure, 
Alan Beals, Governor Teasdale, Senator 


Eagleton, Senator Hatch, Senator Jake 
Garn—former mayor of Salt Lake City, 
and who would have been, perhaps almost 
surely, president of this organization had 
he not been elected to the U.S. Senate— 
members of the board, members of the 
National League of Cities: 

I spent this last weekend at Camp 
David with 30 relatives, and I’m very 
grateful to escape—[laughter|—and to 
come and join you in a wonderful city. I 
received the congratulations and interest 
of my own family. Amy said that when I 
got to St. Louis, I would find not only a 
beautiful city but one of the finest zoos 
in the world. My brother Billy pointed out 
there’s one of the largest breweries in the 
world here. [Laughter] I had other com- 
ments from different members of my 
family. 

So, I want to thank you for inviting 
me. It’s very good to see so many old 
friends and to come in this delightful com- 
munity to share with you my thoughts 
about American cities. 

But in a discussion of where we have 
been, where we are, and what we must 
do to conserve the greatness of our cities, 
we must also deal with our number one 
economic problem, and that is inflation. 

I admired the strength and the via- 
bility of our cities when I was a boy grow- 
ing up in southwest Georgia. I first ex- 
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perienced it as a child when I went from 
Archery to Plains and then a little later 
to our county seat of Americus and even- 
tually to the metropolis of Atlanta. 

After I was elected President I began to 
realize more vividly the problems of our 
cities. Shortly after the election two men 
knocked on my door; I went outside. It 
was Mayor Abraham Beame and Gover- 
nor Carey. I asked them what they 
needed. They said, “We need a loan guar- 
antee of $1,650,000,000 and two bus 
tickets back to New York.” [Laughter] 

We have, I think, come a long way since 
then. 

And I’m in a somewhat better position 
both to appreciate and to help the dy- 
namic cities of our Nation since I have 
become President. I want you to help me, 
and me to help you, build and conserve 
cities that are bright, vital, filled with life, 
and filled with enterprise. That requires, 
as you know, a close cooperation between 
cities, counties, States, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, private citizens, and our own 
free enterprise system. Essential to this 
partnership is a long-term commitment of 
efficient Federal aid to cities. This is how 
you and I have worked together already 
in the last 22 months. 

After my election in 1976, I met with 
the board of the League of Cities. I 
learned then that your most urgent need 
was for a comprehensive local public 
works program. You asked for $31% bil- 
lion. At my urging, the Congress added $4 
billion to the local public works programs. 

We've also nearly tripled the number of 
CETA jobs, and we have emphasized in 
every way permanent, private employ- 
ment. We started the urban development 
action grant, the UDAG program. The 
result has been a net gain of more than 
614 million new jobs since I was elected. 

More important, our cooperation has 
resulted in the evolution of our Nation’s 
first comprehensive urban policy—a goal 
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of the National League of Cities for 21 
years—a policy of action, not default, to 
enhance the quality of American cities. 
I’ve already initiated much of that pro- 
gram administratively. Following your ad- 
vice, we made more than 100 changes to 
existing Federal programs, and I’ve issued 
four Executive orders to make these pro- 
grams more effective. 

My first order reversed the disturbing 
trend of moving Federal jobs and facili- 
ties out of cities into the suburbs. I di- 
rected the General Services Administra- 
tion to make every effort to locate new 
Federal facilities and jobs in central cities. 
As an example, the Old Post Office Build- 
ing here in St. Louis is being renovated for 
Federal offices under this program. Its 
first level, incidentally, will include res- 
taurants and shops to help draw people 
downtown. 

In talking to the mayor on the way in 
from the airport, we also discussed a vital 
UDAG program for this central city— 
$150 million, matching UDAG grants on 
roughly a 10-to-1 basis. 

We need your help and your initiative 
to enhance the value of these policies and 
these programs. 

Another Executive order directed a 
greater share of Federal purchases to bid- 
ders from high unemployment areas, 

A third Executive order established an 
urban impact process for any major new 
Federal initiative. This was a direct result 
of the National League of Cities long ef- 
fort to dramatize the often unforeseen 
effects of new Federal programs in our 
cities. 

The fourth order established an inter- 
agency coordinating committee to target, 
to package, and to coordinate Federal as- 
sistance to cities. 

We also reordered the priorities of the 
Economic Development Administration. 
When I took office, only 15 percent of 
EDA funds went to cities. This year half, 
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one-half of EDA funds will go to cities. 

I directed the Federal Environmental 
Protection Agency to change the priori- 
ties of its multibillion-dollar waste treat- 
ment programs. The new emphasis will 
be to rehabilitate older systems in disre- 
pair, instead of encouraging urban sprawl 
with new construction. 

We also submitted to Congress 19 bills 
as the legislative program of our urban 
policy that you helped to evolve. It was 
a tough fight, still going on, but we’ve 
already won enactment of 13 of those 
bills. Of course, you deserve much of this 
credit. 

We reauthorized the CETA program. 
There will be an estimated 660,000 jobs. 
We toughened requirements in CETA to 
eliminate fraud and abuse and to ensure 
that only genuinely disadvantaged work- 
ers get those jobs. And we added incen- 
tives for businesses which hire and train 
those same workers. 


We passed a targeted employment tax 


credit for businesses which hire jobless 
young people. We also included in the tax 
code a credit for rehabilitation of older 


industrial and commercial _ buildings. 
These were the first major reforms of the 
tax code explicitly to help businesses and 
individuals stay in the cities and not move 
out. 

The new surface transportation act, 
which Brock Adams is discussing with you 
more thoroughly at this convention, will 
now let us plan and build balanced trans- 
portation systems. 

We worked to secure the New York 
City loan guarantee and initiated other 
measures that underscore my commit- 
ment to cities. 


And we added a new emphasis 
throughout our urban programs to help 
rebuild the private economic base of our 
cities. I want to convince everyone that 
it is good business to invest in the cities. 
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I’m proud of these accomplishments— 
[applause|—I’m proud of these accom- 
plishments, and you should be proud, too. 
I certainly couldn’t have done it without 
you. The Congress has responded well. 
It’s just a good beginning for a new and 
continuing partnership. I want you to 
know that my commitment to this part- 
nership remains firm. Together, our prog- 
ress will continue. I will not step back 
from this job as long as I hold office. 

I’m also determined to alleviate an- 
other problem that now affects cities and 
every American more deeply than any 
other economic problem; that is inflation. 

I don’t need to tell you how inflation 
affects our cities. You can see it every 
week on purchasing invoices, on utility 
bills, higher salaries, constantly increasing 
budget costs of the same items. Inflation 
eats into maintenance and capital funds, 
and with restricted budgets your streets, 
buildings, and parks fall into greater dis- 
repair. The same thing happens through- 
out our economy. Consumers put off 
needed purchases ; businesses tend to post- 
pone modernization; our factories age a 
few more years. For every year of this, we 
become much less productive. 

In other words, inflation jeopardizes 
the economic progress we’ve made since 
the recession of 1974-1975, including the 
fragile recovery of our troubled cities. It 
means that Federal dollars sent to cities 
buy less. General revenue sharing, for ex- 
ample, has sent about $6.2 billion each 
year to States and cities since 1972. But 
by next year its purchasing power will 
have dropped one-third. Cities badly 
need these dollars. And the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot replace all such major 
losses to inflation. 

Plainly, the future of our cities is at 
stake in our fight against inflation. And 
just as plainly, the people whom we serve, 
you and I, want something done. They 
will not accept Federal and local govern- 
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ment indifference about inflation. I have 
no doubt that the American people want 
the Federal Government to act. They 
want greater efficiency, less waste, less 
corruption. They want restraints on Gov- 
ernment spending and Government tax- 
ing. Those are demands that I cannot, 
and will not disregard. 

Last month I announced a tough pro- 
gram to fight inflation. I chose a course 
that is politically difficult, but I intend to 
hold to it. 

The 1980 fiscal year budget will be very, 
very tight. I have pledged to submit a 
1980 budget with a deficit of $30 billion 
or less. That is much less than one-half 
the deficit of fiscal year 1976, when I was 
running for office. It will not be an easy 
task, but I intend to do this without starv- 
ing useful programs. I will not make 
wholesale, arbitrary spending cuts. We’re 
simply going line by line, item by item 
through the budget to limit or to cut those 
things we cannot afford. 

For the cities the impact will be clear. 
We will do as much as we can within the 
necessarily severe limits. We can and will 
propose new programs like the National 
Development Bank. We will take into ac- 
count explosive growth in rapidly growing 
areas that bring about serious problems, 
as well as we take into account the prob- 
lems of areas which are in distress. 

But there will be little money for new 
initiatives next year. It will be an austere 
budget. However, I promise that the cities 
will bear no more and no less than a fair 
share of budget restraint. 

My responsibility as President to the 
people of the United States is to demon- 
strate clearly, when the budget is pre- 
sented to the Congress, that there is a 
sound and fair and equitable balance as 
we meet the needs of urban Americans 
and rural Americans, to provide for edu- 
cation, jobs, defense, domestic programs, 
and foreign or international programs. All 
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will be examined very closely; all will be 
examined very closely. And I can assure 
you that the budget will be fair. 

We will continue to streamline Federal 
aid to cities. When I ran for President, I 
pledged to make urban programs more 
efficient, more responsive, simpler, and 
more targeted, and to be evolved and ad- 
ministered in closer cooperation with you, 
the local officials of our country. [’m 
carrying out that pledge to the best of my 
ability. 

I know from personal experience that 
Federal programs often cost State and 
local governments too much. And 
frankly, that is still true today. For ex- 
ample, for the small town of Junior, West 
Virginia, it took 7 years, $1.7 million, and 
five different Federal agencies to build a 
required sewer and treatment system. 

I know that we can do better. And 
that’s why my urban policy emphasizes 
less processing time, less overhead cost, 
less paperwork, and better coordination 
with you and with State officials. OSHA, 
for instance, has eliminated hundreds, 
even thousands, of unnecessary regula- 
tions. HEW is eliminating, simplifying, or 
consolidating about 60 percent of its 
nearly 1,400 planning requirements. EPA 
is doing the same with over half of its 
300 planning requirements. We are doing 
that throughout the Government. 


We need your continued help. You 
should point out specifically those plan- 
ning requirements, those reporting re- 
quirements that you consider to be un- 
necessary, too complicated, or required 
too frequently. 


We can also expect to benefit from our 
review of new Federal regulations for 
their cost impact. ’'m going to use my 
power as President to stop cold any new 
regulation that ignores its impact on costs 
to cities and States. I urge you to contact 
Jack Watson on my staff directly, or me, 
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if necessary, to point out where this com- 
mitment might tend to be violated. We 
will stop it immediately if you’ll let us 
know. 

But I also expect State government and 
you, the local government officials, to do 
your part. We’ve long known the infla- 
tionary impact of State or local regula- 
tions that restrict competition and raise 
costs. 

Much of the inflation in housing, for 
example, comes from outmoded building 
codes. Productivity in building construc- 
tion in the last 10 years has actually gone 
down, almost 2 percent each year. We will 
look to the cities and the counties to en- 
courage local construction companies and 
unions to attack the problem of produc- 
tivity directly, to reexamine the cost- 
inflating work practices and the possibility 
of adopting new technologies that will 
combat rising costs. We will look to the 
localities to attack directly high real estate 
transaction costs. 

Similarly, the States and localities must 
attack other restraints on competition, 
both governmental and private. These in- 
clude the use of licensing to restrict entry 
into occupations and eliminate competi- 
tion, restrictions by private groups on ad- 
vertising of prices by their members, in- 
surance regulations that hold premium 
costs up, public utility rate structures that 
fail to encourage conservation and so pro- 
mote the unnecessary installation of costly 
additional capacity. 

In the next few weeks I will be calling 
on State and local officials and working 
closely with you, when necessary, to revise 
regulations of businesses to increase com- 
petition and reduce costs and to follow 
restrained, prudent tax and spending pol- 
icies. 

In this fight all sectors have a role. I’ve 
taken painful action at the Federal level 
already by reducing Federal spending, 
putting a cap on Federal employment, 
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putting a cap on Federal salaries, vetoing 
popular legislation, and performing a 
tough cost analysis benefit of new regula- 
tions. 

The most important things that cities 
can do to fight inflation is to make sure 
that all goods and services which you pro- 
cure come only from suppliers who will 
certify that they are in compliance with 
Federal wage and price guidelines. The 
second is for cities themselves to abide by 
our wage and price standards in nego- 
tiating contracts and in setting your own 
fees. This will not only help hold down 
costs but set an example for private firms 
and others in your own localities. I call 
on you today to follow the guidelines in 
these two important areas. But these steps 
alone will not be enough. 

Let me repeat what I said earlier: the 
1980 budget will be very, very tight. It 
will disappoint those who do not take in- 
flation seriously. It will disappoint those 
who expect protection from inflation 
while someone else bears the burden. It 
will disappoint those who think only of 
next year and not the next decade. And 
it will disappoint those who expect con- 
stantly expanding Federal aid and a con- 
stantly expanding number of Federal pro- 
grams and agencies. 

We must control inflation. We must 
oring it down. We must stop it from in- 
terfering with our lives, our aspirations, 
and our hopes for the future. That’s why 
I need your understanding and your co- 
operation and your help to solve this 
problem once and for all. 

If we fail to control inflation, we face 
a deeply troubled future. We would erode 
the commitment of the American public 
to helping cities, to helping the poor, to 
helping the elderly, the jobless, the sick, 
and the weak. That is a prospect we dare 
not face. 

But as we are successful and bring 
down inflation, with a concerted effort, 
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we can look back on these years with the 
satisfaction that we built a solid founda- 
tion that kept our country prosperous, 
compassionate, and strong. That will take 
an unprecedented effort by us all in the 
next few years. It will take imagination. 
It will require initiative, a close attention 
paid to local and unique circumstances. 
It will require sacrifice. And it will take 
the patience to realize that we cannot af- 
ford everything that we want now. 

I believe strongly that we have the will 
to solve this problem of inflation in Amer- 
ica. I believe strongly that the people are 
ready to make the necessary sacrifices, if 
only government provides the leadership 
and the example. I ask only that you help 
me in this task—that we as partners 
might end any drift and indecision and 
lead our cities and our country toward a 
brighter, more prosperous, and a more se- 
cure future. With your help, we will not 
fail. 


Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:06 a.m. in 
Monsanto Hall at the Cervantes Convention 
Center. 

In his opening remarks, the President referred 
to Mayor Tom Moody of Columbus, Ohio, 
president; Mayor John Rousakis of Savannah, 
Ga., incoming president; Councilwoman Jessie 
Rattley of Newport News, Va., incoming first 
vice president; Mayor William H. McNichols 
of Denver, Colo., member of the advisory coun- 
cil; and Alan L. Beals, executive director, all of 
the National League of Cities. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session 
at a Briefing on the Budget for the Board of 


Directors of the National League of Cities. 
November 27, 1978 


THE PresipenT. One of the most gratify- 


ing things that has happened since I’ve 
been in the White House as President has 
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been the evolution of a good, cooperative 
partnership arrangement with you. As 
we’ve prepared major programs of all 
kinds, involving health or education, in- 
volving transportation, environmental 
quality, we’ve tried to work very closely 
with the officials who represent the cities 
of our country. This has been especially 
true as we evolved the urban policy that’s 
now the basis for programs that we are 
implementing, either through Executive 
action or through legislative processes. I 
hope that this can continue, and I cer- 
tainly expect it to continue. 

My feeling is that you are at ease with 
me and with my own administration, that 
when we fail to measure up to your ex- 
pecations, you let us know without de- 
lay—[laughter|—and with at least a 
proper amount of enthusiasm. 

And when we are working in harmony, 
as has almost always been the case, I’ve 
appreciated your compliments and the 
support that you’ve given our programs. 
When I’ve been faced with major ques- 
tions on international affairs, you’ve been 
very supportive. And, of course, our do- 
mestic programs, that don’t directly affect 
you as mayors, but affect you in a very 
comprehensive way through your people— 
like energy—you’ve also been extremely 
helpful. I want to be sure that this is a 
part of our entire consciousness as a Na- 
tion, that not only you and I realize it but 
also those people who live in your cities, 
who look to you as elected leaders, and, 
of course, all of whom I represent as 
President. 

This morning I’ll just be here for a few 
minutes, and then officials of the Office of 
Management and Budget—Bo Cutter, is 
Bo Cutter here?—will go into some detail 
about prospects for the 1980 fiscal year 
budget. Many of the specific answers can’t 
be given yet. I’m just at this stage getting 
a briefing from the Office of Management 
and Budget about some of the issues that 
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will be presented to me later on. I haven’t 
made any decisions at this point. I’ve not 
yet met with a single member of my Cabi- 
net nor a single head of another major 
agency to discuss their own desires for the 
programs for 1980 fiscal year at all. 

But as we go through this process dur- 
ing the next few weeks, it’s important to 
us to know how you feel about the priori- 
ties that we will address. And the main 
purpose of the session this morning is to 
let Bo Cutter and myself understand your 
special concerns. 

As I pointed out in my speech a few 
minutes ago, all of us will have to suffer 
from the restraints on an equitable and 
fair basis, and that includes domestic and 
foreign affairs. It includes domestic pro- 
grams, defense, other issues that have to 
come before me. I’m going to be incisive, 
persistent, dedicated, and, I hope, confi- 
dent in the preparation of the 1980 
budget. 

All of you have been through budget 
cycles yourselves. You know what it is to 
face unlimited demands and limited re- 
sources. 

As I pointed out earlier, when I ran 
for President, the budget deficit was more 
than $66 billion. Since then we’ve cut 
taxes about $30 billion on an annual basis. 
And we've greatly expanded programs 
and services, many with your guidance 
and support. On top of that, we’ve also 
cut down the budget deficit substantially. 
And I have no doubt that I will meet the 
goal of having a budget deficit much less 
than half what it was when I ran for 
President—$30 billion or less. We still 
have some uncertainties remaining. As 
you well know, with the economic situa- 
tion as it is, it’s almost impossible to pre- 
dict the rate of revenues to be received 
next year. 

We've been remarkably successful in 
cutting down the unemployment rate. I 
think we will have a sustained, moderate 
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growth throughout 1979. I do not antici- 
pate a recession nor a depression, of 
course. I have no economic advisers who 
work with me who believe that there will 
be a recession in 1979. We will have suc- 
cess with the controlling of inflation to the 
extent that the American people’s con- 
sciousness is aroused about the need for 
restraint. And if there is a broad base of 
support for controlling inflation, the hard- 
ship or suffering or sacrifice to be required 
from any particular group or person will 
be greatly minimized. 

As you know, in the top levels of em- 
ployment in our Government—those who 
are appointed by me, the executive level 
in the Government—there will be zero 
increases in salaries for them this year. 
They will have to take, in effect, a salary 
cut equivalent to the inflation rate for 
1978 and also for this coming year. Others 
have a moderate income increase of about 
5Y¥q percent. 

I’ve had to place a hiring freeze in the 
Federal Government at this point. For 
every two vacancies which occur, we only 
permit one of those vacancies to be filled. 

And as I’ve pointed out earlier, I’ve 
iad to veto several very popular programs 
with different, very fine, beneficent, and 
politically influential special interest 
groups in our country, and that will con- 
tinue. I think to the extent that the Con- 
gress sees my determination and the fair- 
ness of my proposals, the number of bills 
passed or the number of proposals made 
which I do have to veto in the future will 
be less. 

I know that you’re either bipartisan, 
nonpartisan, or divided between Demo- 
crats and Republicans. [Laughter] And I 
think if there’s one lesson to have come 
out of the results of the general election 
earlier this month, it was that people want 
government to be competent, I would say 
frugal to some degree, and to eliminate 
waste, fraud, and corruption. 
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As we cut back on unnecessary spend- 
ing in the Federal Government, using the 
zero-base budgeting technique which I 
initiated, it lets us focus the expenditures 
which are available much more narrowly 
where the needs are greatest. And I think 
this, in effect, ensures that our Govern- 
ment will be more efficient and more 
competent in the future. 

The openness of Government is also 
very crucial. It’s good for consumers of 
all kinds to know what their own Govern- 
ment is doing. There can be no secrecy 
surrounding how the Federal funds are 
spent, except when the extreme urgency 
of national security is involved. 

No aspect of the Government will be 
sacred nor sacrosanct. All of it will be 
very carefully examined, including the 
Defense Department, where I will make 
sure that every dollar spent is very care- 
fully assessed and where we have the 
greatest return on the money that we 
spend. 

Perhaps you have one or two questions 
that you could ask me now before I leave. 
And [ll ask Bo Cutter to take over after 
I depart, or he might have to help me 
with some of the questions. But I want to 
let you know that the budget now is in 
the formative stage of preparation, and 
your comments and your advice, either to 
me directly or through Bo Cutter, will be 
very helpful to us in establishing our own 
priorities. 

Does anybody have either a comment 
or a question? 

Tom [Mayor Tom Moody of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, president, National League of 
Cities]. 

Q. Mr. President, you have answered in 
your remarks today many of the questions 
which members of the board brought up 
about the Defense Establishment, about 
whether the cities would have to bear the 
whole load. I can pledge to you renewed 
assurance—we made up our minds before 
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you came—but we will support you in 
your inflation fight. 

THE PreEsIDENT. That’s great to know. 
I think whatever you do, as you prepare 
your own budgets or as you make deci- 
sions about purchasing practices, the 
writing of your own regulations for your 
cities, or the issuing of licenses or the as- 
sessment of fees, when you do this in com- 
pliance with the spirit of controlling in- 
flation, I hope that you’ll make every 
effort to get maximum publicity for it, 
to let the people know that this is a na- 
tionwide effort. It would be a mistake for 
the people of our country to think that I, 
as President, or the business establishment 
or labor unions are the only ones who are 
responsible and the only ones who can 
act effectively to control inflation. 

Yes, Johnny [Mayor John Rousakis of 
Savannah, Ga., incoming president, Na- 
tional League of Cities]. 

Where you from? [Laughter] 

Q. Your favorite city, 
[Laughter| 


Savannah. 


[At this point, the President attached to his 
jacket a campaign button for Mayor Rousakis’ 
National League of Cities presidential cam- 
paign.| 

THE Presipent. I was going to wait 
till Wednesday to put it on, but P’Il— 
(laughter|—— 


Q. You will be here to second my nom- 
ination? [Laughter] 

The strength of your commitment to- 
wards this partnership in trying to solve 
the problem of urban America is starting 
to spill over in some States, but not all. 
And you don’t have that strength of a 
commitment from the States. Do you pro- 
pose some new incentives or programs 
where they can truly become part of this 
effort? Because they’re not. 

Tue PresivenT. Well, in February I'll 
be meeting again with all the Governors 
when they come to Washington for their 
annual meeting with me. And between 
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now and then, Johnny, if you would work 
with Jack Watson and be specific, not only 
about the programs where you need bet- 
ter cooperation with the Governors and 
their administrations but also with us, 
and even in a confidential way to let us 
know which States have a great deal to 
learn or a long way to go, I would be glad 
to consult individually or collectively with 
the Governors to assure that the partner- 
ship does include all the States. 

Jack Watson is in daily contact with 
the Governors of our Nation. And I’m 
sure that most of them, all of them—as 
are you and I and everyone here—really 
want to do a good job. And there might 
be at times a lack of communication or 
a lack of cooperation that’s inadvertent. 
And sometimes a Governor and the may- 
ors in a State can have a very fine and 
mutually constructive working relation- 
ship, because they use a certain technique 
or a certain attitude, and another Gover- 
nor may not be aware of this. 

So, if you would work through Jack 
Watson and directly with me before Feb- 
ruary, Ill put that at the top of my pri- 
ority—near the top of my priority at 
least—and work with the Governors to 
ensure that there is a full partnership in- 
cluding the State governments. I’d be 
glad to do this. 

Tom. 

Q. Mr. President, we’ve always appre- 
ciated your willingness to permit us to 
have input into programs that are being 
developed. I think this year’s going to be 
very critical, because we have pledged to 
you that we will support the efforts 
against inflation, and we'll work with 
you in taking our fair share of cuts. 
My question is, do you have some mecha- 
nism by which we can offer input, with 
which we can determine our own priori- 
ties as to which programs we think ought 
to be cut? 

Well, one of the 
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mechanisms, obviously, is this session this 
morning. Bo Cutter is the primary one in 
OMB, Office of Management and Budg- 
et, that works with me as I make every 
decision about what will be in the budget. 
In fact, I would guess that between now 
and the time the budget goes to the print- 
ers, that I will never have a budget ses- 
sion without Bo Cutter being present. 
And also, of course, Jack Watson is avail- 
able to work directly with you, and he at- 
tends all those sessions as well. Stu Eizen- 
stat is the same. You know all these 
people very, very well. 

I think you are right, Tom. In a time 
of budget restraint, as we face clearly 
now, cooperation is much more advanta- 
geous than even in normal times. And I 
think that as we evolved the national ur- 
ban policy this past year, there was a sur- 
prising degree of approval of it, after it 
was concluded, out of all proportion to 
the new Federal programs or even the 
new money spent, because everybody felt 
that it was evolved in cooperation and 
that we recognized fiscal restraint. And 
the onerous things about existing Federal 
programs were identified to be elimi- 
nated, and how they could be made effi- 
cient was also clearly described. 

So, as I make decisions on domestic 
affairs, not only including direct aid and 
programs to cities but also the more gen- 
eral ones involving welfare, health, edu- 
cation, transportation, nothing could 
benefit me more than to have your direct 
input. So I would say, through my do- 
mestic staff, Stu Eizenstat, Jack Watson, 
more particularly, and the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, and directly with 
me—through all those mechanisms—we 
are very eager to have your input. 

Maybe one more question or comment, 
then I’ll have to go. 

Q. Mr. President, the urban impact 
analysis potentially, I think, is one of the 
most powerful friends that the cities could 
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have. At what time will we be able to see 
those analyses, since they come from the 
different agencies, and will they extend 
not only to new programs but to major 
changes in existing programs, since prob- 
ably there won’t be too many new pro- 
grams, according to your own words? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, they apply both 
to new programs and also to changes in 
existing programs. 

Jack, you might answer the question as 
far as the time. 

Mr. Watson. There are two Executive 
orders that you know about, that the 
President mentioned this morning. One of 
them is the urban impact analysis, with 
which you’re familiar and which you’re 
speaking about now. The other one is 
this new Interagency Coordinating Coun- 
cil, which I chair for the President and 
which consists of all the major operating 
program managers of the Government. 

As you see urban impacts, prospective 
or otherwise, flowing out of changes or 
out of possible new programs, communi- 
cation with us about those impacts that 
you see would be the thing to do, either 
through the Interagency Coordinating 
Council or through the urban impact 
analysis process. Both of those work hand 
in glove, and the two processes, though 
one of them is handled principally 
through the Domestic Policy Staff, with 
Stu, and the other through me, they are, 
in effect, a single process. 

THE Present. Also, when you see 
Federal programs that are excessively fi- 
nanced, I hope you'll let me know about 
that as well. [Laughter] 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:40 a.m. in 
Room 122 at the Cervantes Convention 
Center. 

W. Bowman “Bo” Cutter is Executive Asso- 
ciate Director for Budget of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, and Jack H. Watson, 
Jr., is Secretary to the Cabinet and Assistant 
to the President for Intergovernmental Affairs. 
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Salt Lake City, Utah 


Remarks at Mormon Church Ceremonies 
Honoring Family Unity. November 27, 1978 


President Kimball, President Romney, 
President Tanner, members of the Coun- 
cil of the Twelve Apostles, distinguished 
representatives of the governments at all 
levels, ladies and gentlemen: 

This is absolutely beautiful. And I’m 
very honored, Mr. President, that you 
would present this to me. 

I’m also honored to be here with you in 
this beautiful place. I came a little earlier 
than the audience may have known, and I 
was pleased to watch the absolutely de- 
lightful and memorable television spots 
that remind all of us who are members of 
families what our duties are, to hear the 
Primary Children’s Chorus singing “I Am 
a Child of God,” to hear the Lamanite 
Generation, Native Americans, singing 
“Go My Son,” and then, of course, to 
come in and meet the Osmond family, 
which is a very famous and admirable 
group in our Nation. 

It’s a pleasure for me to receive this 
award, representing a typical American 
family, and I want to thank you for it. 


As a matter of fact, I had my typical 
American family this past weekend at 
Camp David, 30 of the members of my 


family. I finally escaped yesterday. 
[Laughter] After 2 or 3 intense days of 
negotiation, I think we reached a frame- 
work for peace among ourselves. [Laugh- 
ter] It was nice to keep my family out of 
the news for a few days. [Laughter] It 
was one of the most delightful experiences 
in many years for me. 

We have a large family, a close family, 
an exciting family, and one which has 
given one another great help and support 
and encouragement in times of difficulty 
or excitement or joy or achievement or 
sorrow. 
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There’s nothing that gives me more 
pleasure, even as President of the United 
States, than to have Amy come to me in 
the evening, when I’m tired and con- 
cerned and worried, and put her arms 
around my neck and give me a kiss. She 
was born, my first daughter, after Rosa- 
lynn and I had been married 21 years. 
And she now is proud to call herself a 
double-digit preteenager. [Laughter] 
She’s a great young lady and the joy of 
our lives. 

And I was able to have with me in the 
last few days my two grandsons. And 
we're expecting, I hope, a new grand- 
daughter in just a few days from now. 
[Laughter] 

When I was invited to come here for 
this special observance of the family— 
what it means under the guidance of 
Jesus Christ and the great Nation of the 
United States of America, supported and 
strengthened by the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, publicized 
and promoted by this special week—I 
wondered what I wanted to say to you. I 
thought about the early Mormons coming 
across this country, singing a famous 
hymn, I think, that originated in Eng- 
land, “Come, Come Ye Saints.” I thought 
about the times of trial in our country, a 
time when strength was demanded of all 
of us, a time when we sometimes feel 
alone. 


Only a deep faith could let the words 
of that song, “All Is Well,” ring out. In 
times when you and your forefathers were 
persecuted, driven one from another, 
crossed this land looking for freedom, a 
chance to worship in your own way, when 
perhaps you knew that you were about 
to die, when drought and thirst afflicted 
you and still the song rang out—‘“All Is 
Well.” This is indeed a demonstration of 
an act of faith and a reaffirmation of 
hope. 
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I come here as President of a great 
country. And in that same act of faith 
and in affirmation of hope, I tell you that 
our Nation can say all is well. And even 
the American family can be characterized 
by the same phrase, all is well. Because as 
was your early church in the minds and 
hearts of your own forefathers, so is our 
Nation and the family so precious, so 
dear, so innately good and right and de- 
cent and strong, that challenges to us, to 
our Nation, to the American family can 
successfully be withstood. 

I grew up in an isolated place, 3 miles 
west of Plains, Georgia, on a farm, where 
a family was indeed a self-contained com- 
munity, where every member of the family 
felt wanted and loved and secure. When 
I was sad or hurt, my mother was there, 
my father was there. We worked together. 
Some plowed a mule; some carried and 
dropped a seed or fertilizer; some hoed 
out weeds; some carried water to the field 
for the others to drink; some took care of 
the hogs or the cows or the chickens; 
some kept the home secure. But in every 
instance each knew that the other one 
was contributing, and the children under- 
stood the function of the parents, and the 
parents understood and loved the chil- 
dren. There easy communication 
among us. And in our relatively primi- 
tive, isolated state of living, we were 
bound together by love. 


was 


My first church was my family. I first 
heard the Bible read in my family. I first 
heard prayer in my family. I learned 
about God within the family. My first 
school was my family. My first govern- 
ment was my family. There, in an embry- 
onic stage of growth, I began to perceive 
the world around me. And when I had 
questions, they were answered. When I 
had doubts, they were resolved. When I 
had needs, they were met. My family was 
strong. And there was very little need for 
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services to be derived from government 
for us. 

And since I’ve served in the State leg- 
islature and as Governor of a State and 
now as President, and participated in in- 
ternational affairs, I’ve learned more and 
more that the stronger a family is, the 
stronger families are, the less role there is 
to be played by government. Our govern- 
ment spends a great deal of its time and 
effort, a great deal of your money repair- 
ing damages caused by weak or broken 
families. 

We have signs of deteriorating family 
structures in our country that cause us 
great concern. And there’s not any inher- 
ent reason for it. I agree with a rabbi 
named Heschel, who said, “I’ve never 
understood how a father can take care 
of 12 children, and 12 children can’t take 
care of 1 father.” 

But when families fail, governments 
must act. And sometimes they act in er- 
ror. When massive programs are put to- 
gether through government, the individu- 
ality of human beings is sometimes for- 
gotten and the sensitivity is lost. Our wel- 
fare programs, for instance, in some of 
their aspects, are antifamily. They func- 
tion only when a father has actually left 
a home. And sometimes fathers leave 
homes temporarily, through subterfuge, 
sometimes permanently, just so a child 
can be fed. 

In our modern, mobile, permissive so- 
ciety, the basic moral strengths that bind 
families together are sometimes weakened 
or broken entirely. For every two mar- 
riages that took place in the United States 
last year, there was one divorce. For peo- 
ple born in the early years of this century 
and later married, only 1 out of 10 
marriages resulted in divorce. For Ameri- 
cans born since World War II who mar- 
ried, one out of three marriages results in 
divorce. 

Children are troubled. Teenage suicide 
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has doubled in the last 10 years, and now 
the second most prevalent cause of death 
among male teenagers is suicide. Births 
out of wedlock are increasing rapidly. 

I could go on and on. But these brutal 
and disturbing statistics are caused by a 
lack of strength among family members. 
Lily Tomlin says as a joke, “We’re all in 
this alone.” And sometimes we feel that in 
a fast-moving, modern, technological so- 
ciety that we’re alone, not as it was in 
former generations—because of separa- 
tion of distance—because now we can be 
alone in a crowded apartment building, 
because our nextdoor neighbors remain 
strangers. 

A family is a mutual improvement so- 
ciety. All of us have weaknesses, faults, 
fears, yearnings, hopes, dreams, ideals 
that we can’t realize alone, and the sup- 
port and the concern and the understand- 
ing and the care and, sometimes, the 
criticism and punishment in a construc- 
tive way help to repair our weaknesses. 

I don’t know of any man who is more 
deeply indebted to one’s family than am I. 
I’ve had great political ambitions. I’ve 
traveled widely. And my family has al- 
ways gone a second mile in giving me their 
love and their actual support. Never once 
have I asked my mother, my brother, my 
sisters, my children, my wife to give me 
their help or their confidence when they 
said, “Your ambitions are too great. I’ve 
got my own life to live. I’d rather not give 
you my help.” 

Your great church epitomizes to me 
what a family ought to be—a church 
that believes, through moral imperative, 
in strong families, in individualism, the 
right to be different, but the opportunity 
and even duty to grow as a human being, 
to prepare oneself for greater service. The 
relief society organized by your church 
has brought blessings to tens of thousands 
of people, not in a highly publicized way, 
but in a quiet and effective way. 
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And when your forebears first reached 
this valley, in less than 3 years there was a 
new college. At that time there was a com- 
mon belief in our Nation that women 
couldn’t stand the rigors of college life, 
but you knew different. And now this 
State has the highest educational level of 
any State in the Nation. 

The State constitution recognized in 
1896 that women and men should have 
the same civil, political, religious rights 
and privileges. And we are trying now to 
spread that same commitment through- 
out our entire Nation. The recognition of 
what a human being is, what a human 
being can be, is important. But a commit- 
ment of one person to another to realize 
that great potential is an element some- 
times missing in our modern society. 

Many people these days feel alone. 
There is a Yiddish proverb, a religious 
proverb, that says, “God gave burdens, 
also shoulders.” A simple proverb 
doesn’t say God gave us burdens, but he 
gave us shoulders strong enough to bear 
them, it just says, “God gave burdens, also 
shoulders.”” We not only have our own 
shoulders to carry burdens, but we have 
others to help, not just to carry burdens 
but, sometimes, shoulders to cry on. Those 
shoulders let us bear the burdens of life. 

And with each generation comes a tre- 
mendous challenge, difficulties, and most 
of those challenges and difficulties are de- 
rived from mandatory change. We tend to 
think the changes that take place in our 
own life are the greatest that have ever 
afflicted any generation, but this is not 
true. 

Our early forebears in this Nation of- 
fered their lives, all their belongings, even 
their family security, to achieve freedom, 
liberty. Later, our Nation was torn by a 
War Between the States. Pioneers moved 
West. The changes that took place in in- 
dividual lives then were much greater 
than those that take place today. 
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But we learned in a time of change, no 
matter which generation it is, that there 
are some things which do not change. 
Those things can be described as the ele- 
ments of a good family—truth, unselfish- 
ness, idealism, commitment, courage, un- 
derstanding, morality, security, love. As a 
father, I understand those things. As a 
husband, I understand those things. As 
President, I understand the same things. 

There are legitimate roles for a govern- 
ment to perform: to assure that our Na- 
tion lives in peace; to assure that our peo- 
ple have an opportunity for employment, 
for jobs, to use what talent God might 
have given them in a sustained and pro- 
ductive way; to eliminate the threats to 
society, to the family—drugs, crime; to 
initiate preventive health care; to provide 
for better education, transportation, se- 
curity; to cut down on some of the afflic- 
tions, such as unwanted pregnancies that 
lead to abortions, things that deeply re- 
ligious people and others deplore; to raise 
the ideals of individuals; and to sustain 
the ideals and morals of a nation itself. 

I know how much less difficult my own 
duties would be as President if your mam- 
moth crusade for stable and strong fami- 
lies should be successful. That’s why I feel 
a close kinship with you and a partner- 
ship with you in achieving this noble 
purpose. 

Each person’s sphere of influence need 
not be great. A father, a mother, a child 
can change the course of human history, 
can change the character of a commu- 
nity, a State, or even a nation. If we cling 
to those things, that should never change. 

God gave us burdens, also shoulders, so 
that we, working together under religious 
teachings that we study from different 
perspectives, in a nation committed to in- 
dividualism and freedom and high pur- 
pose, might be successful and that you 
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and I together might enjoy stronger fam- 
ilies and a greater and stronger nation. 
Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:24 p.m. at the 
Mormon Tabernacle after receiving the Fam- 
ily Unity Award, a statuette entitled ‘Love 
at Home,” from Spencer W. Kimball, president 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. In his opening remarks, he also referred 
to President Marion G. Romney, second coun- 
selor, and President N. Eldon Tanner, first 
counselor, of the First Presidency of the Mor- 
mon Church. 

The ceremonies were held in conjunction 
with National Family Week, 1978, which was 
proclaimed by the President on October 20 by 
Proclamation 4606. 


George Moscone and 
Harvey Milk 


Statement on the Death of the Two 
San Francisco Officials. November 27, 1978 


I know I speak on behalf of the Nation 
when I express a sense of outrage and 
sadness at the senseless killings today of 
San Francisco Mayor George Moscone 
and Supervisor Harvey Milk. 

George Moscone had long and ably 
served the people of the San Francisco 
area. At age 33 he became one of the 
youngest members ever elected to the San 
Francisco Board of Supervisors. He was 
elected three times to the California State 
Senate before becoming San Francisco’s 
mayor in 1976. 

In every conversation with Mayor 
Moscone, I always knew that the people 
of San Francisco and California were 
uppermost in his mind and heart. He was 
a good and kind man, and he will be 
sorely missed. 

Supervisor Milk was a hard-working 
and dedicated supervisor, a leader of San 
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Francisco’s gay community who kept his 
promise to represent all his constituents. 

Rosalynn and I express our deepest 
sympathies to the families and friends of 
both men. 


Radioactivity Exposure in Utah 


Statement Announcing a Review of Earlier 
Federal Studies. November 27, 1978 


Governor Matheson has expressed his 
concern over the possible health implica- 
tions for people in Utah who were ex- 
posed to radioactive particles as a result 
of Defense Department testing of atomic 
bombs in the 1950s. 

The Governor has asked me to review 
the findings of earlier Federal studies in 
Utah on the effects of exposure to radio- 
active particles on health and to deter- 
mine whether or not a more comprehen- 
sive study is indicated. 


I am today directing the Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, 


and Welfare to take the following 
actions: 

—reevaluate the findings of earlier 
studies conducted in the State to de- 
termine whether or not the rate of 
illness or death from leukemia is dis- 
proportionately large in Utah, 
particularly in the southwestern 
counties; 

—reopen a study conducted in the late 
1960’s on the incidence of thyroid 
disease ; and 

—consult with State officials and con- 
sider the possibility of developing a 
larger, more complete study if indi- 
cated. 

{ have asked Secretary Califano to 

work closely with the State of Utah as he 
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proceeds, and I have asked the Secretary 
of Defense to cooperate fully in this 
endeavor. 


American Battle Monuments 
Commission 


Appointment of Nine Members. 
November 27, 1978 


The President today announced the 
appointment of nine persons as members 
of the American Battle Monuments Com- 
mission. They are: 


ALFRED P. CuamiE, of Pacific Palisades, Calif., 
who retired earlier this year as general 
counsel of the Association of Motion Picture 
and Television Producers, Inc. Chamie is a 
former national commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion and is a trustee of the American 
Legion Hollywood Canteen Fund. He has 
been a member of this Commission since 


1971. 

Gen. BENJAMIN O. Davis, Jr., of Alexandria, 
Va., a retired Air Force general and former 
Assistant Secretary of Transportation (1971— 
1975). Davis is a governing trustee of the 
Air Force Historical Foundation and a mem- 
ber of the President’s Commission on Mili- 
tary Compensation. 

T. Harry GatrTon, executive vice president of 
the North Carolina Bankers Association. 
Gatton is vice chairman of the North Caro- 
lina Historical Commission. He was a mem- 
ber of the American Battle Monuments Com- 
mission from 1961 to 1969. 

Gen. James M. Gavin, of Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., a retired Army general and former 
ambassador to France. Gavin is now a di- 
rector and consultant to Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., the industrial research, engineering, 
and management consulting company. 

Gen. ANNA Mae Hays, Chief of the Army 
Nurse Corps, the first American woman to be 
promoted to general or flag officer rank. 


Ap. James L. Hotioway III, former Chief 
of Naval Operations and member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Otiver E. MeEapows, national commander of 
the Disabled American Veterans, formerly 
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staff director of the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs from 1955 to 1976. 

Joun M. Pope, of Americus, Ga., who retired 
in 1972 after 25 years as owner and oper- 
ator of Southern Burial Vault Co. 

Gen. Louis H. Witson, Commandant of the 
Marine Corps. 


Bill of Rights Day, Human 
Rights Day and Week, 1978 


Proclamation 4609. November 28, 1978 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Two great events in the history of hu- 
man liberty will be commemorated in De- 
cember: the ratification, on December 
15, 1791, of the Bill of Rights of the 
Constitution of the United States, and the 
adoption, on December 10, 1948, of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
by the United Nations General Assembly. 

The anniversary of the Bill of Rights 
reminds us that our Nation is a continu- 
ing experiment in human freedom. Be- 
cause of the Bill of Rights, we have been 
able to weather 187 years of tumultuous 
social and technological change without 
losing our fundamental liberties. Indeed, 
those liberties have actually expanded in 
scope, and have grown to encompass a 
steadily larger proportion of our people. 
We can be proud of what we have 
achieved. But we cannot be complacent, 
for too many Americans are still denied a 
fair opportunity to enjoy the rights and 
rewards of our society. That is why Bill of 
Rights Day should be a day of rededica- 
tion as well as of commemoration. 

This year, we mark the 30th anniver- 
sary of the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. 
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The Declaration is the cornerstone of a 
developing international consensus on 
human rights. It is also the authoritative 
statement of the meaning of the United 
Nations Charter, through which member 
nations undertake to promote, respect 
and observe human rights and fundamen- 
tal freedoms for all, without discrimina- 
tion. A long and difficult road must be 
travelled before the reality of human 
rights in the world matches the words 
of the Declaration. The Declaration will 
light that road and give strength to all 
who follow it. 

The Universal Declaration is the heart 
of a body of important United Nations 
human rights documents: the Conven- 
tion on the Prevention and Punishment 
of the Crime of Genocide, the Conven- 
tion on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Racial Discrimination, the Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights, and the Cove- 
nant on Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights. The United States signed the 
Genocide Convention in 1948 and the 
Racial Discrimination, the Covenant on 
1966. I signed the other two Covenants on 
October 4, 1977. I hope that the United 
States Senate will soon approve the Geno- 
cide Convention at last, and will under- 
take early hearings to permit our Na- 
tion’s adherence to the three remaining 


instruments. There could be no more ap- 
propriate gesture to mark the anniversary 
of the Universal Declaration. 


I also signed the American Convention 
on Human Rights on June 1, 1977. I am 
proud that since then, eleven nations of 
the Americas have ratified it, thus bring- 
ing it into force. 

The great and noble struggle to realize 
the rights of all men and women goes on. 
In the face of injustice and oppression, 
human beings continue to sacrifice and 
strive for justice and for human dignity. 
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Now, THEREFORE, I, Jimmy CarTER, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim December 10, 1978, as 
Human Rights Day and December 15, 
1978, as Bill of Rights Day, and call on all 
Americans to observe Human Rights 
Week beginning December 10, 1978. Let 
us reaffirm our dedication to the promise 
of this Nation for all citizens. And let us 
renew our efforts as members of the world 
community on behalf of the human rights 
of all people everywhere. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have here- 
unto set my hand this twenty-eighth day 
of November, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred seventy-eight, and of 
the Independence of the United States of 
America the two hundred and third. 

Jmmmy CarTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:18 a.m., November 29, 1978] 


Visit of Prime Minister 
Hedi Nouira of Tunisia 


Remarks at the Welcoming Ceremony. 
November 29, 1978 


Tue Presipent. It’s with a great deal of 
pleasure that I, on behalf of the people 
of our country, welcome to the United 
States a distinguished visitor, Prime Min- 
ister Nouira from Tunisia, who comes 
here representing a great country which 
has close and longstanding ties of friend- 
ship and common purpose with the peo- 
ple of our Nation. 

Ever since Tunisia won its independ- 
ence under the inspired leadership of 
President Bourguiba, the relations be- 
tween the two nations have grown ever 
closer. We share common purposes, com- 
mon ideals, common hopes, and a com- 
mon future. This has been especially true 
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during the last 8 years, since Mr. Nouira 
became Prime Minister of Tunisia. 

I think among all those nations who 
have had a close economic aid relation- 
ship with the United States, Tunisia has 
excelled in the rapid technological and 
economic development among their peo- 
ple. They have made full and increasing 
use of the great natural resources and 
human resources of their country. And 
along with this economic development 
has come a very rapid evolution into a 
leadership role among the developing 
nations of the world, the Arab commu- 
nity, and within the United Nations 
especially. 

So, the political and economic lead- 
ership which has exemplified Tunisia’s 
role accurately expresses the strength and 
the purpose, the innovation and com- 
mitment of the people of that great 
country. 

Tunisia is recognized as having a gov- 
ernment and leaders that are at the same 
time practical and effective and idealistic 
and never deviating from proper princi- 
ples of government. This leadership un- 
der Prime Minister Nouira and President 
Bourguiba has also been exemplified by 
great courage. 

As a member of the Arab nation com- 
munity, as far back as 1965, President 
Bourguiba called for a recognition of Is- 
rael, its right to exist, its right to be rec- 
ognized as a nation. We have received 
good advice, good counsel, good support 
from Tunisia during our own times of 
effort to bring peace to the Middle East 
and to the northern portion of the con- 
tinent of Africa. 

I’m looking forward to my opportunity 
today to discuss with the Prime Minister 
these same concerns that we share and 


the same prospects for further progress in 


the future. We also are exploring ways for 
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increased economic cooperation, mili- 
tary counsel and communication, the 
sharing, for both peace and security, ag- 
ricultural development in Tunisia and 
cultural exchange. At the same time we 
have Peace Corps volunteers in Tunisia 
teaching English and performing other 
roles, there are volunteers from Tunisia 
now working in Louisiana, teaching 
French. This is typical of the human, 
economic, and political interrelationships 
that exist between our countries. 

And again, on behalf of the American 
people, I welcome Prime Minister Nou- 
ira, an experienced statesman, a coura- 
geous leader who works with us and for 
his people for peace, prosperity, and do- 
mestic and international justice. 

Mr. Prime Minister, welcome to our 
country. 

Tue Prime Minister. Mr. President, 
your words of welcome are a moving tes- 
timony of the sympathy and support that 
the United States has for Tunisia. On be- 
half of my country, in the name of Presi- 
dent Bourguiba, whose work of wisdom 
you have just saluted, I want to thank 
you. In my turn I extend to the American 
people the very friendly greeting of the 
Tunisian nation. 

Coming to Washington, I have the 
very natural feeling to be among friends 
of Tunisia. Longstanding relations have 
drawn our countries ever closer. Human- 
istic America gave us her support and 
sympathy during our struggle for national 
liberation. 

Modern Tunisia has found in your 
country an active solidarity. Since the 
time when free to shape our destiny, we 
have worked to secure our economic and 
social development. And so today we fol- 
low this tradition of exchanges, exchange 
of views and consultation, and thus I have 
the privilege to reestablish a personal con- 
tact with the chief of state for whom 
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Tunisia has great consideration. It gives 
me again the opportunity to express to 
you the deep appreciation we feel for the 
task you have undertaken for the prosper- 
ity of the American people and the ad- 
vent of peace in the world. 

Mr. President, America concerns all of 
us, all those who want harmonious devel- 
opment in the world, nuclear peace, the 
suppression of crisis in the Middle East as 
well as in Africa, the spiritual and mate- 
rial ascent of the Third World, and the 
making available to men of the phenom- 
enal conquest of technology. All those can 
only follow with sustained interest every- 
thing that the United States is doing at 
home and overseas. 


Since you assumed the leadership of the 
great American people, new develop- 
ments have marked the evolution of the 
world. There is a new will, a new sensi- 
tivity inspiring the policies of the United 
States. We have come to learn the scope 
of this huge task whose essential objective 


is to ensure the survival of man and his 
fulfillment in security and dignity. 

In turn, we shall tell you how we feel 
about the situation in our own geopoliti- 
cal context, speaking from the perspective 
of an Arab and African nation, basing 
ourselves upon our own realities and ex- 
perience. I look forward to receiving your 
impressions and those of the American 
leaders, and I do not doubt that our meet- 
ings will have a very fruitful outcome. 

As I thank you again, Mr. President, 
for the great welcome you have extended 
to me, to my wife, and to my delegation, 
allow me to renew the best wishes of 
Tunisia to the 200 million Americans 
who, for us Tunisians, are 200 million 
friends. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 10:39 a.m. on 
the South Lawn of the White House. Prime 


Minister Nouira spoke in French, and his re- 
marks were translated by an interpreter. 
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Democratic National Committee 


Remarks at a White House Briefing for the 
Organization’s Executive Committee and State 
Chairpersons. November 29, 1978 


Well, it’s good to come over here and 
meet with my partners. I think we have 
had a good first 2 years, a very successful 
campaign and election earlier this month. 
And I think we face the future with a 
realization of difficulties, no greater than 
the ones we inherited 2 years ago, but 
with the same degree of common purpose, 
confidence, and natural strength. 

After I finish my very brief remarks, Stu 
Eizenstat and Alfred Kahn will go into 
some depth with you and answer ques- 
tions about what we have in mind con- 
cerning the control of inflation, which is 
our number one economic problem in our 
country. 

I think it’s obvious that we are deter- 
mined to control inflation. It will be a 
subject of the greatest and most intense 
analysis, of common concert and effort on 
the part of all my administrative officials. 
I think the last results of the November 
elections showed that the Nation is deeply 
concerned about it. And we as Democrats 
know that those who suffer most from un- 
controlled inflation are the very ones 
about whom we care most deeply. Those 
who are secure, who are influential, who 
are wealthy, who are highly educated, who 
are mobile, can accommodate the constant 
pressures of reduced monetary values 
much easier than those who are poor, 
elderly, inarticulate, who have one nar- 
rowly defined capability to earn one’s liv- 
ing, or who live on a fixed income and 
can’t escape the increasing pressures that 
grow on them month by month. I don’t 
see any incompatibility between meeting 
the basic needs of those constituencies and 
an effort to control inflation. 
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I think it’s obvious to us all that we, 
in the last 2 years, working with the Dem- 
ocratic Congress, have been surprisingly 
successful. We have had unprecedented 
progress made in education, in transporta- 
tion, sustained construction of housing. 

We've reestablished our Nation as a 
focal point for world peace, for the en- 
hancement of human rights in the most 
generic sense of the word, both domestic- 
ally and in foreign affairs. We’ve tried to 
bring some order out of chaos in the 
Government bureaucracy. We've at- 
tempted to inspire the Federal workers to 
more dedicated service even than they 
had been exemplifying before. We’ve re- 
duced the Federal deficit. We’ve strength- 
ened ourselves militarily. And I think 
we've repaired some of the damage that 
had been done among the American 
people in their attitude of distrust and 
doubt about the veracity or competence 
of the Federal Government. 

We put Americans back to work in an 
unprecedented way. Never before in the 
history of our country, even during war 
time, have we added so many net new 
jobs, when 2 years ago Americans were 
discouraged about an inability to be gain- 
fully employed, to use what talent they 
had, and to support themselves. And the 
benefits derived therefrom in reduced un- 
employment payments, reduced welfare 
payments, have made available funds to 
repair our cities and to carry out other 
programs that I’ve just described. 

This is a much more insidious problem 
than some of those that I’ve described 
already. We’ve not caused inflation. It’s 
been a chronic problem now for more 
than 10 years, an average inflation rate 
of about 6% percent for the last 10 
years. And I said in my speech to the pub- 
lic the other night on television, the 3 years 
before I became President the average 
was 8 percent inflation. This is a problem 
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that’s endemic to all the democratic na- 
tions, at least, in the world. Some coun- 
tries face a much higher inflation rate 
than do we. But I think our ability to deal 
with it successfully will be one of the most 
difficult challenges that I have faced. 

There’s a lot of practical action that 
can be taken, and we are pursuing those 
in depth. I won’t go into that—because 
Fred Kahn and Stu Eizenstat can do it 
best—but there’s a symbolic attitude, sym- 
bolic acts that can create an attitude in 
our country that will make it possible for 
us to be successful. We’ve got to engender 
among the American people a realizztion 
that it’s a common, joint partnership 
effort, that it’s not just something cen- 
tered in the Federal Government, that it’s 
not something for which we can blame 
business or industry or labor, but that it’s 
a kind of pressure on our own economy 
that hurts us all, that’s also caused by all 
of us, and which must be corrected by all 
of us. 

I have a great additional responsibility 
when I come forward with the 1980 fiscal 
year budget to make sure that in its most 
carefully examined way that the analysis 
shows that it is equitable and fair. And if 
we err in giving one segment of our econ- 
omy a special privilege, I want to be 
(sure) that that segment is the one who 
needs the special privilege and the serv- 
ices of government most. 

think what we do in our own country 
will help greatly in other nations as well. 
The recent effort to strengthen the dollar, 
for instance, I think will be a major factor 
when a decision is made by the OPEC na- 
tions concerning the price of oil in the fu- 
ture. And the trade relationships that we 
have with Germany, with Japan, with 
Great Britain and other nations will be 
heavily affected in our favor if we show a 
determination, a resolve, an ability to 
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correct economic problems that we our- 
selves have now identified so clearly. 

The last thing I want to say to you is 
that I need your help. There’s no way 
that a President or a Congress or a joint 
President and Congress or just labor 
unions or the National Association of 
Manufacturers or the National Cham- 
ber of Commerce can solve the inflation 
problem alone. A lot of people look to 
you for leadership in every one of the 
States represented here. And your clear 
voice speaking out in consonance with our 
own, to the extent that my own beliefs 
and commitments are compatible with 
yours, can be very, very helpful. I think 
that public officials, Governors, other 
elected officials at the State level, mayors, 
county officials can be very, very effective 
in dealing with the consequences of infla- 
tion. 

The more we see each other moving 
against this threat, the more it strength- 
ens each person’s resolve. Politically it’s a 
crucial question. If we fail to deal with 
our well-recognized economic problems, 
there will be an inevitable and justifiable 
adverse reaction among the American 
people, who look to us for leadership and 
for proper service. We can’t continue to 
inflict the American people with rapidly 
increasing inflation and expect them to 
have confidence in us in the future. 

So, it has the advantage, a successful 
campaign against inflation, of not only 
benefiting our Nation, not only being a re- 


sponsibility that is on us individually and 


collectively, but also a great test of our 
worth as public servants who have been 
chosen by our fellow Americans to serve. 

I don’t intend to fail. It’s a challenge 
that I accept without hesitation. It’s part 
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of my responsibility. And with your help 
I know I'll be successful. As I said to 
begin with, we’re all in it together, and 
I’m proud to acknowledge that fact. 
Thank you very much. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 2:31 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. 
Stuart E. Eizenstat, Assistant to the President 
for Domestic Affairs and Policy, and Alfred E. 
Kahn, Adviser to the President and Chairman 


of the Council on Wage and Price Stability, also 
spoke to the group. 


United States Arms 
Transfer Levels 


Statement by the President. 
November 29, 1978 


Conventional arms transfer restraint is 
an important objective of this administra- 
tion and the Congress. To ensure U.S. 
leadership and to supplement existing 
legislation, I established for the first time 
a set of quantitative and qualitative 
standards by which arms transfer re- 
quests considered by this Government 
would be judged. The principal consider- 
ation in the application of these standards 
is whether the transfer in question pro- 
motes our security and the security of our 
close friends. 

I am pleased to announce that this 
Government has kept its pledge to take 
the leadership in restraining arms sales. 
Under the ceiling I established, U.S. Gov- 
ernment transfers of weapons and related 
items to countries other than NATO, 
Japan, Australia, and New Zealand, 
which totaled $8.54 billion in FY 1978, 
were reduced by 8 percent (or approxi- 
mately $700 million measured in constant 
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dollars) from the comparable FY 1977 
level. ? 

When I set this goal last year, I said 
that I would make further reductions in 
the next fiscal year. Today, I am announc- 
ing an additional cut of approximately 
$733 million* or 8 percent for FY 1979 
measured in constant dollars. This means 
that for the fiscal year that began on 
October 1, 1978, and which will end on 
September 30, 1979, new commitments 
under the Foreign Military Sales (FMS) 
and Military Assistance (MAP) programs 
for weapons and weapons-related items to 
all countries except NATO, Japan, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand will not exceed 
$8.43 billion. This cut is consistent with 
our national security interests, including 
our historic interest in the security of the 
Middle East. 

When I addressed the United Nations 
General Assembly in October 1977, I em- 
phasized that the United States had taken 
the first steps at conventional arms re- 


straint, but that we could not go very far 


alone. Multilateral cooperation remains 
essential to the achievement of meaning- 
ful restraint measures. We continue to 
believe that all nations have an interest in 
restraining transfers of conventional 
weaponry which threaten the stability of 


*FY 1979 CEILING ON CONVENTIONAL ARMS 
TRANSFERS 
(IN $ MILLIONS) 
Fiscal year 1978 ceiling 
Inflation (7.2 percent) 
Fiscal year 1978 ceiling in fiscal year 
1979 dollars 


Policy reduction 


Fiscal year 1979 ceiling 
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various regions of the world and divert 
recipient resources from other worthy ob- 
jectives without necessarily enhancing na- 
tional security. We are making a maxi- 
mum effort to achieve multilateral co- 
operation on the arms restraint issue. 

My decision on U.S. arms transfer 
levels for FY 1980 will depend on the 
degree of cooperation we receive in the 
coming year from other nations, particu- 
larly in the area of specific achievements 
and evidence of concrete progress on arms 
transfer restraint. 


Budget Rescission and Deferrals 


Message to the Congress. November 30, 1978 
To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith propose 
rescission of $75,000 in unneeded funds 
appropriated to the Foreign Claims Set- 
tlement Commission. 

In addition, I am reporting four new 
deferrals of budget authority totalling 
$889 million and two revisions to pre- 
viously transmitted deferrals increasing 
the amount deferred by $21.4 million in 
budget authority. These items involve the 
military assistance program and programs 
in the Departments of Commerce, De- 
fense, Justice, and State. 

The details of the rescission proposal 
and the deferrals are contained in the at- 
tached reports. 

Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 

November 30, 1978. 

NOTE: The attachments detailing the rescission 


and deferrals are printed in the FEDERAL REG- 
ISTER of December 6, 1978. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S 
NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
NOVEMBER 30, 1978 


Tue PresipENT. Good afternoon. 
Mr. Cormier [Frank Cormier, Associ- 
ated Press]? 


ANTI-INFLATION PROGRAM 


Q. Mr. President, if worse came to 
worse—and I know that you don’t an- 
ticipate this eventuality—but if the 
choice came down to continuing the 
fight against inflation and_ reconciling 
yourself to being a one-term President, 
which choice would you make? [Laugh- 
ter] 

THE Preswent. I would maintain the 
fight against inflation—and at the same 
time I would like to add a comment that 
I believe this is exactly what the Ameri- 
can people want. Instead of being an un- 
popular act, I think it would be a popu- 
lar act to maintain it. I think we will be 
successful in leveling off the rate of infla- 
tion and then bringing it down, and I 
don’t see any adverse political conse- 
quences from doing so. 

I'd like to add one other point, and 
that is that the decisions are not easy ones. 
As we go into a very tight 1980 fiscal 
year budget, I’m beginning to see more 
and more clearly how difficult it will be. 
But I intend to do it. 

DEFENSE 


SPENDING; WEAPONS SYSTEMS 


Q. On that subject, Mr. President, do 
plan to stay with your pledge to in- 
crease your defense budget by 3 percent 
despite your anti-inflation drive? And 
also on defense, there are published re- 
ports that you’re going to change your nu- 
clear strategy to focus more on massive 
retaliation. Is that true? 
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THE PRESIDENT. Well, let me answer 
the last part first. Our nuclear policy ba- 
sically is one of deterrence; to take actions 
that are well known by the American peo- 
ple and well known by the Soviets and 
other nations; that any attack on us 
would result in devastating destruction by 
the nation which launched an_ attack 
against us. So, the basic policy is one of 
deterrence. 

We, obviously, constantly assess the 
quality of our own nuclear weapon sys- 
tems as times change, as technological ad- 
vances are made, and as the change takes 
place in the Soviet Union’s arsenal. We 
keep our weapons up to date; we improve 
our communications and command and 
information systems. But we will main- 
tain basically a deterrent policy rather 
than to change the basic policy itself. 

The other answer to your question is 
that our goal and that of other NATO 
nations is to increase the real level of de- 
fense expenditures. This is our goal. Each 
expenditure on defense, each system for 
which we spend the taxpayer’s money will 
be much more carefully assessed this year 
to make sure that we are efficient and ef- 
fective in the funds that we do expend. 

Over the last number of years, includ- 
ing since I’ve been in office even, the per- 
centage of our total budget and our gross 
national product that goes into defense 
has been decreasing. And at the conclu- 
sion of the budget cycle, when I make the 
budget public to the Congress and to the 
people in about 6 weeks, I know that [ll 
be responsible to make sure that the social 
and other domestic needs of our Nation 
are met, our international obligations are 
fulfilled, and an adequate defense is as- 
sured, and that there be a proper balance 
among these different, sometimes con- 
flicting, demands. 

So, I’ll be responsible, and I will assure 
you and other Americans that when the 
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budget is assessed that I will carry out my 
responsibilities well. 


PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Q. Mr. President, I’d like to ask you 
about China. What is your timetable for 
reaching full normalization of relations 
with China, and have the recent events 
that are now going on in China—have 
those altered that policy? And do you 
envision China as a potential military 
ally at any time against the Soviet 
Union? 

Tue Preswent. We don’t have any 
intention of selling any weapons to either 
China or the Soviet Union. We are im- 
proving our relationships with the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China as time goes on, 
even short of complete diplomatic nor- 
malization. Our goal, however, is to 
move toward normalization in accord- 
ance with the Shanghai Communique 
agreements. The attitude of China, the 
domestic situation in China, has 
changed, and we watch it with great 
interest. 

TAX REDUCTION BILL 


Q. Mr. President, the austerity budget 
you're now working on is for spending 
that begins October 1 of next year, as I 
understand it. In view of that, and in 
view of the inflationary pressure we have 
today, would it have been more effective 
to veto the tax bill, which would have 
had an immediate impact on the infla- 
tionary economy, rather than waiting 
until next October? 

Tue Presipent. No, in balance, it 
would not have been good for our coun- 
try. It might have had some tendency to 
control inflation, but at the same time, I 
think it would have added a tremendous 
additional tax burden on our people and 
restrained greatly the normal growth that 
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we anticipate maintaining throughout 
next year. 

Our growth rate will be reduced some- 
what, to maybe below 3 percent. I don’t 
think we'll have a recession. But we took 
that into very careful account as we put 
together our overall anti-inflation pro- 
gram. 

So, in balance, I decided to sign and to 
put into effect the tax reduction bill. I 
think in spite of that, maybe compatibly 
with that, we'll still be successful in ade- 
quately fighting inflation. 


STRATEGIC WEAPONS SYSTEMS; CIVIL 
DEFENSE 


Q. Mr. President, is it correct that you 
have decided to go ahead with the M-X 
mobile missile and the Trident II in the 
next budget? And will you comment on 
the suggestion that that decision, if you 
take it, the decision on civil defense, is 
actually a part of a plan to sort of pull the 
fangs of the anti-SALT people, that it’s 
part of a SALT dance, rather than an 
independent action? 

THE President. I don’t think it’s part 
of a SALT dance. I have not decided yet 
on what types of new weapons systems, if 
any, we will advocate in the 1980 fiscal 
year budget for our strategic arms arsenal. 

The press reports about a $2 billion 
civil defense program have been com- 
pletely erroneous, and I have never been 
able to find where the origin of that story 
might have derived. No proposal has even 
been made to me for a civil defense pro- 
gram of that magnitude. 

We are considering the advisability of 
pursuing some civil defense assessments, 
including the fairly long-term evacuation 
of some of our major cities if we should 
think a nuclear war would be likely, which 


is obviously not a very likely project in 


itself, a proposal in itself. 
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But I have not yet decided when to 
move on the M-X or if to move on the 
M-X, what to do about making sure that 
our present silo missiles are secure. The 
Soviet missiles, as have ours in recent 
years, have been improved in their qual- 
ity, particularly in their accuracy. And 
this makes the one leg of our so-called 
triad more vulnerable, that is, the fixed 
silo missiles. 

We are addressing this question with a 
series of analyses, but I’ve not yet made a 
decision on how to do it. 


FORMER PRESIDENT NIXON 


Q. Mr. President, what do you think 
about Richard Nixon beginning to speak 
out on the public issues? Could this be- 
come a problem for you? 

THE President. I think Mr. Nixon has 
the same right to speak out as any other 
American, and it doesn’t cause me any 
concern. 


ANTI-INFLATION PROGRAM 


Q. Mr. President, there have been a 
number of reports about the problems 
that the people who are running your 
anti-inflation program have been having, 
and we are now being told that the wage 
and price guidelines are going to be modi- 
fied in some cases. How satisfied are you 
at this point with the way the program 
has gotten off the ground? And how con- 
cerned are you that some of this early 
confusion is going to make it more diffi- 
cult to get people to comply with it? 

THE PreEsIwENT. I am satisfied with the 
way the anti-inflation program has com- 
menced. Alfred Kahn, who is heading up 
the entire program, until a week or 10 
days ago—I’ve forgotten the exact time— 
was completing his service as the Chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Board, and 
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it’s only been that brief period where he’s 
been full-time on the job. 


In accordance with the law of our 
country, whenever new proposals are pro- 
mulgated from an administrative point of 
view, as have been the anti-inflation pro- 
posals, they have to be published. And 
after a certain period of time for requisite 
public comment among those who are 
most directly affected by a regulation, 
then the regulations are made final. The 
time for that public comment has not yet 
terminated. It won’t be until the end of 
this week. So, as is always the case, as is 
required by law, we are now in the phase 
of letting the public and interested groups 
respond to the proposals that have been 
made. 

I might say that we are moving ex- 
peditiously on the anti-inflation effort. My 
guidelines, expressed to the public in an 
evening television address, have not been 
modified at all. Obviously, with more than 
a thousand different kinds of decisions to 


be made, there will be some flexibility. 
And the reason for this public discussion, 
as I say again, required by law, is to let 
special groups that might be affected in an 
unanticipated way have an opportunity to 
present their case before the regulations 
are made final. 


FORMER PRESIDENT NIXON; HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


Q. Mr. President, I’d like to follow up 
on Mr. Sperling’s [Godfrey Sperling, Jr., 
Christian Science Monitor] question and 
ask a more specific Nixon question, if I 
could. 

He was at Oxford University today, 
and he said of your human rights policy, 
quite critically, that it is designed to win 
a lot of publicity and votes, but it won’t 
achieve results. I was wondering if you’d 
care to respond to that criticism. And sec- 
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ondly, do you see the events in China as 
an outcome of your human rights policy? 

Tue Presivenrt. I could make a career 
out of responding to all the criticisms— 
[laughter|—that are made and comments 
made by other political figures, even in- 
cluding ex-Presidents. I don’t intend to 
do so. 

I personally think the human rights pol- 
icy of our Government is well advised and 
has had broad-ranging, beneficial effect. 
I don’t claim credit for the American hu- 
man rights policy when political prisoners 
are released from certain countries or 
when those countries move toward more 
democratic means, or even when—as is 
in the case of China now—there are pub- 
lic and apparently permitted demands or 
requests for more democratic government 
policies and enhanced human rights. 


But I think our policy is right. It’s well 
founded. It’s one that I will maintain 
tenaciously, and I think it’s demonstrated 
around the world that it’s already had 
good effect. 


RELIGIOUS CULTS 


Q. Mr. President, I want to ask about 
Guyana. Do you think that the nature of 
that cult says anything about America? 
And secondly, what can the Government 
do to avoid future Jonestowns? 

THe Preswent. Well, I obviously 
don’t think that the Jonestown cult was 
typical in any way of America. I think 
these were people who became obsessed 
with a particular leader’s philosophy. 
They were obviously misled; a tragedy 
resulted. It did not take place in our own 
country. In retrospect, all of us can de- 
plore what did occur. 

It’s unconstitutional for the Govern- 
ment of our country to investigate or to 
issue laws against any group—no matter 
how much they might depart from nor- 
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mal custom—which is based on religious 
belief. The only exception is when there 
is some substantive allegation that the ac- 
tivities of those religious groups directly 
violate a Federal law. 

I might point out that Congressman 
Ryan and other Congressmen did go to 
the Justice Department several weeks or 
months ago to go into the so-called brain- 
washing aspects of a few religious cults 
around the country. My understanding is 
that the so-called People’s Temple was 
not one of those thought by them at that 
time to be indulging in brainwashing. It 
was a recent, late development that no 
one, so far as I know, was able to antici- 
pate or assess adequately. 

So, I don’t think that we ought to have 
an overreaction because of the Jonestown 
tragedy by injecting government into try- 
ing to control people’s religious beliefs. 
And I believe that we also don’t need to 
deplore on a nationwide basis the fact 
that the Jonestown cult, so-called, was 
typical of America, because it’s not. 


EGYPTIAN-ISRAELI NEGOTIATIONS 


Q. Mr. President, where do we stand 
on a Middle East accord between Egypt 
and Israel, and what can you or are you 
doing to try to bring the two parties 
together? 

THE PresivenT. Well, we are negotiat- 
ing and communicating with both the 
leaders of Israel and Egypt on a constant 
and sustained basis. I have been dissatis- 
fied and disappointed at the length of 
time required to bring about a peace 
treaty that was signed by both Israel and 
Egypt. I’ve already outlined in the past 
my assessment of why this delay has taken 
place, as contrasted with Camp David. 
I’m not dealing directly with the princi- 
pals simultaneously, and a lot of the nego- 
tiation has, unfortunately, been conducted 
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through the press because of political rea- 
sons, domestically speaking, or other 
reasons. 

Although I’m somewhat discouraged, 
we are certainly not going to give up on 
the effort. Tomorrow, I will be meeting 
with the Prime Minister of Egypt, Mr. 
Khalil, who’s coming, I understand, with 
a personal message to me from President 
Sadat. 

We have a need, obviously, to get a 
treaty text pinned down and approved by 
both governments, and to resolve the very 
difficult question of the so-called linkage, 
whether or not certain acts in the West 
3ank, Gaza Strip have to be taking place 
at the same time the Sinai agreement is 
consummated. 

But regardless of temporary disappoint- 
ments and setbacks that we’ve experi- 
enced since Camp David, they are no 
more serious nor of any greater concern 
than some that I experienced at Camp 
David. And we will continue to pursue 
our efforts to bring about a peace treaty 
there. 

My reason for what optimism I keep 
is that I know for certain that both Presi- 
dent Sadat and Prime Minister Begin 
want a peace treaty. I know that their 
people want a peace treaty. And I think 
as long as this determination on their part 
is extant, that our own good offices are 
very likely to be fruitful. So, I will con- 
tinue the effort, no matter how difficult 
it might be in the future. 


THE NATION'S ECONOMY 


Q. Mr. President, it seems that we are 
all being asked to settle basically for our 
present standard of living, something that 
we don’t find easy to accept after all these 
years of expecting more. And does it seem, 
indeed, from your anti-inflation program, 


that either one has to get a promotion or 
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increase his or her productivity greatly; 
otherwise there could be no more money? 
And how important is an acceptance of 
that to the success of your wage-price 
standards? 

THE PresipENT. Well, we anticipate 
that America will continue to be strong, 
viable, prosperous, progressive, growing in 
the quality of life of our own citizens 
measured in a multifaceted way. We don’t 
anticipate a recession or depression next 
year. The free enterprise system of our 
country will still reward outstanding ef- 
fort or outstanding ability, or perhaps 
good fortune on occasion, and I see no 
reason for despair at all. 

Most people, many people, look upon 
an effort to control inflation as a negative 
or adverse factor in our country’s life. I 
don’t look on it that way. It takes a 
strong, viable, dynamic, confident nation 
to deal successfully with the question of 
inflation. 

This is not something that has recently 
arisen as a problem. The last 10 years 
we've had an inflation rate of about 612 
percent, and I just think now it’s time 
for us to make every effort we can to cor- 
rect it. But I don’t think that the Ameri- 
can people need to fgar that if we are suc- 
cessful in controlling inflation that their 
lives are going to be constrained or less 
pleasant or prosperous in the future. 

My belief is that to the extent that we 
are successful in controlling inflation, the 
quality of life of Americans will be en- 
hanced, not hurt. 


SOVIET MIG—23’S IN CUBA 


Q. Mr. President, I’d like to ask you 
about the MIG’s in Cuba. Have you come 
to a decision yet on whether the MIG-— 
23's in Cuba represent any increased 
threat to the United States? Have you 
asked the Russians to take them out? And 
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do you believe the 1962 understandings 
with the Soviet Union have been violated ? 

THe Preswent. There have been 
MIG~23’s in Cuba for a long time. There 
is a model of the MIG~—23 that’s been 
introduced there late last spring which 
we have been observing since that time. 

We would consider it to be a very seri- 
ous development if the Soviet Union vio- 
lated the 1962 agreement. When we have 
interrogated the Soviet Union through 
diplomatic channels, they have assured us 
that no shipments of weapons to the 
Cubans have or will violate the terms of 
the 1962 agreement. We will monitor their 
compliance with this agreement very care- 
fully, which we have been doing in the 
past, both as to the quality of weapons 
sent there and the quantity of weapons 
sent there, to be sure that there is no 
offensive threat to the United States pos- 
sible from Cuba. 

I might add that we have no evidence 
at all, no allegation that atomic weapons 
are present in Cuba. 


IRAN 


Q. Mr. President, is there any reason 
that you feel that the Shah is justifiably 
in trouble with his people? 

Tue Preswwent. Well, I think the 
Shah understands the situation in Iran 
very clearly and the reasons for some of 
the problems that he has experienced re- 
cently. He has moved forcefully and ag- 
gressively in changing some of the ancient 
religious customs of Iran, for instance, 
and some of the more conservative or 
traditional religious leaders deplore this 
change substantially. Others of the Iran- 
ian citizens who are in the middle class, 
who have a new prosperity brought about 
by enhanced oil prices and extra income 
coming into the country, I think, feel that 
they ought to have a greater share of the 
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voice in determining the affairs of Iran. 
Others believe that the democratization 
of Iran ought to proceed more quickly. 

The Shah, as you know, has offered the 
opposition groups a place in a coalition 
government. They have rejected that 
offer and demand more complete removal 
from the Shah of his authority. 

We trust the Shah to maintain stability 
in Iran, to continue with the democratiza- 
tion process, and also to continue with the 
progressive change in the Iranian social 
and economic structure. But I don’t think 
either I or any other national leader could 
ever claim that we have never made a 
mistake or have never misunderstood the 
attitudes of our people. We have confi- 
dence in the Shah, we support him and 
his efforts to change Iran in a constructive 
way, moving toward democracy and so- 
cial progress. And we have confidence in 
the Iranian people to make the ultimate 
judgments about their own government. 

We do not have any intention of inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of Iran, and 
we do not approve any other nation inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of Iran. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 


Q. The General Accounting Office is 
currently working on a report to Congress 
criticizing the Department of Energy in- 
tensely for failing to follow through with 
enforcing some pricing regulations on oil, 
and, in particular, failing to follow up on 
some oil fraud situations in Texas that 
GAO says Department of Energy was 
aware of 2 or 3 years ago. 

What do you think about that, and 
what do you intend to do to increase 
the Department of Energy’s enforcing 
actions? 

Tue Presivent. I’m not familiar with 
the particular late development that you 
described, if it is a late development. I 
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know in the past, earlier this year, on sev- 
eral occasions the Department of Energy 
has taken very strong action to require 
some of the oil companies to repay con- 
sumers or to pay actual fines when they 
have violated the laws of the American 
Government. 

My own position is probably predict- 
able to you. I will do everything I can to 
enforce the law and to assure that any 
Members of my Cabinet or any agencies 
enforce it also. But I’m not familiar with 
the specific allegation that you described. 

Q. If I could follow up, the General 
Accounting Office report is supposed to 
come out sometime in December. This is 
a new report—— 

THE PRESIDENT. Oh, I see. 

Q. ——-which is going to say the De- 
partment of Energy has consistently failed 
to respond to these previous reports. 

THE Present. Well, I would obvi- 
ously want them to comply completely 
with the law and do it very rapidly. 


CIVIL SERVICE REORGANIZATION 


Q. Mr. President, I was looking at the 
employment figures for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It looks like there are 6,000 
more employees now than when you took 
office, and depending on how you look at 
it, it looks like there’s a net increase in 
Government agencies—I don’t mean ad- 
visory commissions, but Government 
agencies. Now, what’s happened to your 
program to streamline the Government? 

Tue Presipent. Well, I think we’ve 
streamlined it considerably. I would like 
to go out of office having had no increase 
in the total Federal employment in spite 
of the natural and inevitable growth in 
services delivered to the American peo- 
ple. Some of the mandated programs that 
I ask Congress to approve by law are ex- 
panded by the Congress in a proper way, 
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but more than I would originally have 
proposed. And sometimes a program is 
put forward by the Congress that I did 
not advocate, that I accept, sometimes re- 
luctantly, sometimes with enthusiasm. 
But I think that we have made the Gov- 
ernment much more efficient. 

The new move toward Civil Service re- 
form is a good example of that potential 
progress in the future. It’s a new law 
that’s just gone into effect. In addition 
to that, we’ve put forward five or six re- 
organization plans, all of which have been 
approved overwhelmingly by the Con- 
gress. 

So, my expectation and my goal is to 
complete my own service as President 
with substantially enhanced delivery of 
service to the American people and with 
no increase in the total employment of 
the Federal Government. 


INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 


Q. Mr. President, when you came to 
office, there was a lot of criticism of the 
intelligence agencies about the methods 
they were using, and now since the Iran 
thing there’s a good deal of criticism, it 
seems, about their evaluation. 

How concerned were you about the in- 
telligence evaluations in Iran? And could 
you give us a general comment about 
what you think the state of the intelli- 
gence arts is today? 

THE PresiDENT. I’ve said several times 
that one of the pleasant surprises of my 
own administration has been the high 
quality of work done by the intelligence 
community. When I interrogate them 
about a specific intelligence item or when 
I get general assessments of intelligence 
matters, I’ve been very pleased with the 
quality of their work. 

Recently, however, I have been con- 
cerned that the trend that was established 
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about 15 years ago to get intelligence 
from electronic means might have been 
overemphasized, sometimes to the detri- 
ment of the assessment of the intelligence 
derived and also the intelligence derived 
through normal political channels, not 
secret intelligence; sometimes just the as- 
sessment of public information that’s 
known in different countries around the 
world. And recently I wrote a note— 
which is my custom; I write several every 
day—to the National Security Council, 
the State Department, and the CIA lead- 
ers, and asked them to get together with 
others and see how we could improve the 
quality of our assessment program and 
also, particularly, political assessments. 

Since I’ve been in office, we have sub- 
stantially modified the order of priorities 
addressed by the intelligence community 
in its totality. When I became President, 
I was concerned, during the first few 
months, that quite often the intelligence 
community itself set its own priorities. As 
a supplier of intelligence information, I 
felt that the customers, the ones who re- 
ceive the intelligence information, includ- 
ing the Defense Department, myself, and 
others, ought to be the ones to say, “This 
is what we consider to be most impor- 
tant.” That effort has been completed, 
and it’s now working very well. 

So, to summarize, there is still some 
progress to be made. I was pleased with 
the intelligence community’s work when I 
first came into office, and it’s been im- 
proved since I became President. 

Mr. Cormier. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Tue Preswwent. Thank you, Frank, 
very much. Thank you, everybody. 


NOTE: President Carter’s fortieth news con- 
ference began at 4 p.m. in Room 450 of the 
Old Executive Office Building. It was broad- 
cast live on radio and television. 


The Cyprus Conflict 


Message to the Congress Reporting on 
Progress Toward a Negotiated Settlement. 
November 30, 1978 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the provisions of 
Public Law 95-384, I am reporting on 
progress made toward the conclusion of 
a negotiated solution to the Cyprus 
problem. 

While direct negotiations between the 
two Cypriot communities under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations Secretary 
General have not yet resumed, there is a 
growing awareness, especially among the 
parties directly concerned, that the time 
is now ripe for determined action de- 
signed to break the Cyprus deadlock. 
Moreover, it is increasingly accepted that 
a just and lasting settlement can come 
only through intensive, sustained face-to- 
face negotiations. Public statements, gen- 
eral resolutions and intermittent talks are 
not adequate to solve the Cyprus problem. 
For this reason our recent efforts have 
concentrated on encouraging the two 
Cypriot parties to work with the Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations on 
an early reconvening of intercommunal 
talks. Repeal of the Turkish arms em- 
bargo has created fresh opportunities for 
progress on the Cyprus issue. 

Secretary of State Vance spoke of this 
policy before the United Nations General 
Assembly on September 29. “We would 
welcome and actively support,” he said, 
“a renewed effort by Secretary General 
Waldheim to help the parties reach agree- 
ment on a sovereign, bicommunal, non- 
aligned federal Republic of Cyprus.” To 
back up this call, Administration officials 
have been conferring with high-level rep- 
resentatives of both Cypriot communities, 
with the Turkish, Greek and other 
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friendly governments, and also with prin- 
cipal officers of the United Nations Sec- 
retariat. I had a useful discussion of the 
Cyprus issue with President Kyprianou on 
October 6, and Secretary Vance met with 
President Kyprianou, Turkish Cypriot 
leader Denktash, and the Foreign Minis- 
ters of Greece and Turkey on the margin 
of the United Nations General Assembly. 

These contacts and many others have 
given us a fairly clear picture of the prac- 
tical possibilities for forward movement 
and of the aims and objectives of the two 
sides. Both Greek and Turkish Cypriots 
have underscored to us their desire to see 
a resumption of negotiations, although 
they still differ on how to do it. 

In our talks with the Cypriot parties 
and with United Nations officials, we have 
gone into some detail on how to bridge the 
gap between the parties, so as to arrive at 
a mutually acceptable basis for negotia- 
tions. We cannot yet tell whether the ef- 
forts of our government, Secretary Gen- 
eral Waldheim, and other friendly gov- 
ernments will bear fruit, but we are doing 
our best to encourage regular intercom- 
munal negotiations early in the new year. 

After the arms embargo repeal, the 
Government of Turkey restated its desire 
to help negotiate a rapid resolution of 
the Cyprus problem. Moreover, in his 
speech to the United Nations General As- 
sembly on October 3, Turkish Foreign 
Minister Okcun reconfirmed his Govern- 
ment’s commitment to withdrawing all of 
its armed forces from Cyprus, except 
those mutually agreed upon by the parties 
concerned, in connection with a final 
settlement. We believe that Turkey will 
do its best to help the Secretary General 
bring about a resumption of the inter- 
communal negotiations. 

The annual General Assembly debate 
on the Cyprus question took place in the 
United Nations during the week of No- 
vember 6. The United States Representa- 
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tive stated that “enhancing the prospects 
for sustained and productive negotiations 
should be our foremost objective,” and 
that, “All parties interested in promoting 
a settlement on Cyprus should now con- 
centrate their efforts on encouraging these 
talks and fostering an atmosphere that 
will contribute to their success.” The 
United States abstained on the resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly because 
it contained elements which were clearly 
not conducive to a resumption of nego- 
tiations. As this report was being pre- 
pared the Cyprus question was also being 
considered within the Security Council. 
Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 
November 30, 1978. 


Sugars, Sirups, and Molasses 
Imports 
Proclamation 4610. November 30, 1978 


MopiFICATION OF QUOTAS ON CERTAIN 
Sucars, Sirups, AND MOLASSES 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


1. By Proclamation 4334 of November 
16, 1974, the President modified Subpart 
A, Part 10, Schedule 1 of the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States (19 U.S.C. 
1202, hereinafter referred to as the 
“TSUS”) to establish, effective January 1, 
1975, following expiration of the Sugar 
Act of 1948, rates of duty and a quota ap- 
plicable to sugars, sirups and molasses 
described in items 155.20 and 155.30 of 
the TSUS. The President subsequently 
modified the rates of duty by Proclama- 
tion 4463 of September 21, 1976, Procla- 
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mation 4466 of October 4, 1976, and 
Proclamation 4539 of November 11, 1977. 

2. The President took these actions 
pursuant to authority vested in him by the 
Constitution and statutes of the United 
States, including section 201(a) (2) of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 (19 U.S.C. 
1821(a)(2)), and in conformity with 
Headnote 2 of Subpart A of Part 10 of 
Schedule 1 of the TSUS, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Headnote.” The Head- 
note was part of a trade agreement which 
embodied the results of the “Kennedy 
Round” of international trade negotia- 
tions. That agreement is known formally 
as the 1967 Geneva Protocol to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, and 
the agreement includes, as an Annex, 
“Schedule XX,” a schedule of United 
States trade concessions made during 
those negotiations. This agreement was 
concluded pursuant to section 201 (a) of 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 (19 
U.S.C. 1821(a)), and was implemented 
by Proclamation No. 3822, of December 
16, 1967 (82 Stat. 1455) which, inter alia, 
added the Headnote to the TSUS. 

3. The Headnote provides, in relevant 
part, as follows: 

(i) . if the President finds that a 
particular rate not lower than such Janu- 
ary 1, 1968, rate, limited by a particular 
quota, may be established for any articles 
provided for in item 155.20 or 155.30, 
which will give due consideration to the 
interests in the United States sugar 
market of domestic producers and ma- 
terially affected contracting parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
he shall proclaim such particular rate and 
such quota limitation, .. . 


“(ii) ... any rate and quota limitation 
so established shall be modified if the 
President finds and proclaims that such 
modification is required or appropriate to 
give effect to the above considera- 
fions: ... .” 
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4. Section 201 (a) (2) of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act authorizes the President to 
proclaim the modification or continuance 
of any existing duty or other import re- 
strictions, or such additional import re- 
strictions as he determines to be required 
or appropriate to carry out any trade 
agreement entered into under the author- 
ity of that Act, except that pursuant to 
section 201(b) (2) of the Act, the Presi- 
dent may not by proclamation increase a 
rate of duty to a rate more than 50 per- 
cent above the rate existing on July 1, 
1934. 

5. I find that the modifications herein- 
after proclaimed of the quota applicable 
to items 155.20 and 155.30 of the TSUS 
are appropriate to carry out the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement, 1977, and that 
portion of the Kennedy Round Trade 
agreement set forth in the Headnote, and 
as provided for in the Headnote, give due 
consideration to the interests in the 
United States sugar market of domestic 
producers and materially affected con- 
tracting parties to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Jimmy CarTER, 
President of the United States of America, 
acting under the authority vested in me by 
the Constituiton and statutes, including 
section 201 of the Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962, and in conformity with Head- 
note 2, Subpart A of Part 10 of Schedule 
1, of the TSUS, do hereby proclaim until 
otherwise superseded by law: 

A. Headnote 3 of Subpart A, Part 10, 
Schedule 1 of the TSUS is modified to 
provide as follows: 

(3) The total amount of sugars, sirups, 
and molasses described in items 155.20 
and 155.30, the products of all foreign 
countries, entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse, for consumption in any calen- 
dar year shall not exceed, in the aggre- 
gate, 6,900,000 short tons, raw value. Of 
this quantity, not more than 210,987 short 
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tons, raw value, the product of the Re- 
public of China, and not more than 
150,544 short tons, raw value, in the ag- 
gregate, the products of all foreign coun- 
tries other than Argentina, Australia, 
Bangladesh, Belize, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Republic of China, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Fiji, 
Finland, German Democratic Republic, 


Barbados, 


Guatemala, Guyana, Honduras, Hungary, 
India, Indonesia, Iraq, Jamaica, Japan, 
Kenya, Republic of Korea, Madagascar, 
Malawi, Mauritius, Mexico, Mozam- 
bique, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Phil- 
ippines, Portugal, Singapore, South 
Africa, St. Christopher-Nevis-Anguilla, 
Swaziland, Sweden, Thailand, Trinidad 
and Tobago, Uganda, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Venezuela, and 
Yugoslavia, may be entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse for consumption in the 
period between January 1, 1978 and De- 
cember 31, 1979, inclusive. For the pur- 
poses of 


term “raw 
value” means the equivalent of such arti- 


this headnote, the 


cles in terms of ordinary commercial raw 
sugar testing 96 degrees by the polari- 
scope as determined in accordance with 
regulations issued by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The principal grades and types 
of sugar shall be translated into terms of 
raw value in the following manner: 

(1) For articles described in item 155.20, 
by multiplying the number of pounds 
thereof by the greater of 0.93, or 1.07 less 
0.0175 for each degree of polarization un- 
der 100 degrees (and fractions of a degree 
in proportion 

11) For articles described in item 155.- 
30, by multiplying the number cf pounds 
of the total sugars thereof (the sum of the 
sucrose and reducing or invert sugars) by 
E07. . 


(111) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
establish methods for translating sugar 
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into terms of raw value for any special 
grade or type of sugar for which he deter- 
mines that the raw value cannot be meas- 
ured adequately under the above provi- 
sions. 

B. The provisions of this proclamation 
shall become effective with respect to ar- 
ticles entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house, for consumption on and after the 
date of publication of this Proclamation 
in the Federal Register, except that arti- 
cles which were released under the pro- 
visions of section 448(b) of Tariff Act of 
1930 (19 U.S.C. 1448(b) ) prior to such 
date shall not be denied entry. 

In Witness WuHuerEoF, I have here- 
unto set my hand this thirtieth day of No- 
vember, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred seventy-eight, and of the 
Independence of the United States of 
America the two hundred and third. 

Jimmy CarTER 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
2:23 p.m., December 1, 1978] 
NoTE: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased on December 1. 


Federal Initiatives in 
Rural Areas 
Remarks at a White House Briefing for 


Representatives of Rural Areas. 
December 1, 1978 


This is one group with whom I feel at 
home. 

I was thinking, during lunch, when I 
was contemplating coming over here to 
meet with you, that perhaps the two most 
exciting and gratifying days of my life was 
when they turned on the electric lighis in 
our house when I was 13 or 14 years old, 
and when I was inaugurated as President. 
I think even the days that followed turn- 
ing on the electric lights, everything was 
still pleasant. I can’t say the same thing 
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about being inaugurated as President. 
[Laughter] 

The national Rural Electric Coopera- 
tives have always been close to me, and to 
my family, as you well know. Those of 
you who know anything about my back- 
ground realize this. The formation of the 
REA during the late thirties opened up 
a new opportunity for an expanded and 
productive life. My own family’s knowl- 
edge and awareness and influence ex- 
panded beyond the boundaries of our 
farm, really for the first time. 

My father was an original REA director 
and frequently in order to fight for the 
life of the embryonic group, would come 
to Washington to go to national conven- 
tions, marshal the efforts of other farm- 
ers, interested groups, and it added a new 
dimension to his life, and ultimately to 
mine, as well. 

My own sense is that I and my admin- 
istration have almost complete compati- 
bility with the purposes of the rural elec- 
trics today. There may be times when, 
because of an absence of communication 
or a difference in technique or perhaps a 
time schedule, that we don’t completely 
agree on how to address controversial 
problems, or how to deal with pressures 
or questions that confront us all. But 
there’s a basic compatibility which I want 
to maintain and also to enhance and to 
strengthen. 

One of the prerequisites for achieving 
common purposes is to have constant un- 
derstanding and communication. I think 
if you understand what our desires are, 
what our programs are, what our time 
schedules are, what our budget constraints 
are, it’s much easier for you to cooperate 
with us and to help us achieve those com- 
mon ideals and goals. If there’s a doubt or 
uncertainty or perhaps misinformation on 
which you base your own assessments, then 
the concerns are not only unwarranted, 
but they also prevent our acting in com- 
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mon to improve the quality of life of peo- 
ple who look to you and to me for leader- 
ship. 

This afternoon you'll get a fairly thor- 
ough briefing, to the extent that you de- 
sire it, from the leaders in my own admin- 
istration—Community Services, Labor, 
Agriculture, of course, Energy, White 
House staff, and others. And I want you 
to take full advantage of this to the extent 
that you are willing and able. We’ve got 
some distinguished congressional leaders 
here, as well, who share with you and me 
the responsibility for improving the qual- 
ity of life in small cities and towns, on the 
farms and ranches of our country. 

In many ways, we detect and live with 
a broad range of interrelated responsibili- 
ties: environmental quality, conservation, 
education, housing, health, transporta- 
tion, international trade arrangements, 
the improvement of net income for farm 
families, enhancing the export of agricul- 
tural products, reducing or perhaps even 
eliminating the disharmonies that some- 
times exist between growing suburban re- 
gions served by you and the urban regions 
which also house Americans about whom 
we are concerned. These kinds of things 
bind us together, and I think a realization 
of the complexity of the issues is impor- 
tant for us all. 

I know enough about your own back- 
ground, your own commitments, your own 
history, your own statesmanship to realize 
that you have never taken a narrowly fo- 
cused and selfish position on issues that 
affect America. It would be easy for you 
to do it, but you’ve never done it. And I 
know in basic considerations of national 
defense, international relations, what’s 


best for our major cities, you representing 
the rural areas of our country have always 
taken an enlightened and constructive and 
unselfish position. 

I have tried since I’ve been in office to 
eliminate some of the obstacles that have 
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prevailed in the past which prevent better 
services by your government and my gov- 
ernment for the people who look to you 
and me for guidance and for leadership 
and for service. We’ve tried to eliminate 
paperwork. We've tried to tear down the 
barriers that have separated one Federal 
agency from another and, in the process, 
have made congressionally mandated pro- 
grams less effective, and which have at the 
same time made it much more difficult 
for Americans who deserve service to ac- 
quire it. 

This afternoon, we are announcing, to 
some degree coincidentally with your 
visit, some improvements in water and 
sewage grant procedures. We have about 
a $2% billion program to give those 
Americans who don’t have adequate 
water and sewage facilities that opportu- 
nity for a better and healthier life. 

In the past we’ve not had common 
application forms, common accounting 
forms, common requirements among 
EPA, EDA, and the Farm Home Admin- 
istration. That is being corrected. 

In the past there have been 16—at 
least 16—different Federal agencies that 
prescribed standards that had to be met 
before progress could be made in meeting 
these needs of rural people. In the future 
that will not be the case. There will be 
one central clearing procedure, and then 
the standards of all 16 agencies will as- 
sume to have been met. 

We are trying to take full advantage of 
employment opportunities in the Depart- 
ment of Labor and perhaps other agencies 
as well, to prescribe, with a maximum 
saving for American people, human, ad- 
ditional services in the rural areas to make 
sure that the people who need a better life 
can have access effectively to Govern- 
ment programs. We'll be adding about 
1,700 or so—I think 1,750—additional 
employees, without any increase in Fed- 
eral budget requirements, that will deal 
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specifically with the alleviation of ob- 
stacles that have separated rural commu- 
nities from a better life. 


I won’t pursue that any further, be- 
cause you'll get more specific details about 
it later. But I would like to close my own 
remarks by saying that almost every deci- 
sion made here in the White House over 
in the Oval Office or by the Congress 
affects you and the people whom you 
serve. 

Recently in this very room I signed into 
law five major pieces of legislation estab- 
lishing for the first time a basis for a 
national energy policy. Those bills were 
extremely complicated. They were the 
final result of tough negotiations by a wide 
range of interest groups. They had to 
accommodate even tiny, geographical, 
unique problems where the Congress had 
to say “We don’t want to mistreat a par- 
ticular county in their method of produc- 
tion of natural gas or oil or their special 


requirements.” They deal with electric 
power production and encourage conser- 


vation, shift toward the use of more 
plentiful supplies of fuels, and also, of 
course, open the way for research and 
development to develop new supplies of 
energy in the years to come. 

These legislative acts must be thor- 
oughly studied and understood by you, 
because along with TVA and other major 
cooperative groups, you will be directly 
affected by how these new laws will be 
administered. And I don’t want to make 
a mistake; I don’t want Jim Schlesinger 
and others to make a mistake in failing 
to accommodate the special needs that 
you might have or the special advice and 
counsel and constructive criticism that 
you might offer. And if you wait until 
after a regulation is promulgated or a de- 
cision is made, quite often it’s very diffi- 
cult to modify that decision. But if, in the 
initial stages of the formulation of a pol- 
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icy, your voice is heard and your opinions 
are assessed, we can much more easily 
prevent a mistake and make the admin- 
istration of these laws 
successful. 

I might point out that there has been 
some concern expressed from some of you 
that this administration has an anti- 
nuclear power policy. We do not. I’ve not 
done much graduate work, but all my 
graduate work was done in nuclear engi- 
neering. I was one of the very earliest 
Americans who worked on the develop- 
ment of a way to use nuclear power for 
peaceful purposes, to produce electricity, 
power to propel ships. And I still have a 
strong commitment to the use of nuclear 
power. 

It should be, obviously, produced in a 
way that’s safe, and we’ve done that in 
our country. It should be economically 
feasible, and we are constantly exploring 
ways to make it more efficient. And, of 
course, it should be explained very clearly 
to the American people. We don’t want to 
waste money. And we need to draw a 
careful delineation between the alloca- 
tion of major funds for research and de- 
velopment, for systems that might be 
beneficial in years to come, compared to 
investments in practical tests or pilot 
projects that can be assessed at this time. 

This principle not only applies to nu- 
clear power but to many others as well; 
new ways to get photoelectric power 
generated, new ways to burn coal effi- 
ciently and cleanly, even new ways to 
produce hydroelectric power more effi- 
ciently. 

Our water projects, which has been a 
highly controversial issue, is one that we 
approached with some concern and trepi- 
dation. But I think the outcome of a new 
water policy will be that when we do have 
Federal funds available to spend—and 
they’re always limited—that they can be 
spent on projects that are of the highest 
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possible priority for our country, to make 
sure that wasteful projects are not built, 
ones of doubtful advocacy or advisability 
are not built, but that we do allot those 
funds in an open and clear way, with an 
increased involvement by local people like 
yourselves, that we will make the right 
decision; and that just because a project 
was approved 15 or 20 years ago by a then 
senior Member of Congress, that it doesn’t 
work its way up to the top and find itself 
built when other projects are much more 
desirable, much more needed to serve the 
people that you, yourselves, represent. 

I might also alleviate some concerns. 
There will be no proposal made to elim- 
inate the REA loan program. There will 
be no proposals made to move REA out of 
Agriculture. And whenever you have a 
concern about a rumor like this that gets 
started and then has a life of its own, I 
hope that you will come directly to see 
me with a delegation or your own very, 
very fine representatives here in Washing- 
ton, and put a stop to that kind of rumor 
once and for all. 

I think that you know that Bob Berg- 
land would not mislead you in any way; 
neither would I. None of us have any 
inclination to mislead you. And when that 
kind of concern arises, it seems to fester 
like a sore, and it needs to be nipped in 
the bud immediately. And if, on occasion, 
there is some concern that is legitimate, 
I have no trepidation about letting you 
know that we are considering this. We'll 
work very closely with you in the allevia- 
tion of a problem. You’ll be partners of 
ours and not someone who hears about a 
decision that affects your lives after it’s 
too late for you to change it. I'll never do 
that. It would be a very serious mistake 
for me as President to try to evolve any 
change in the Federal laws, or any major 
change in the regulations that are issued, 
or procedures to be followed that affect 
you, without working it out harmoniously 
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with you and letting you be an integral 
part of the decisionmaking process. 

I’m not here trying to make mistakes. 
I’m here to avoid making mistakes and 
to make sure that when I do make a deci- 
sion, that it is sound and best for our 
country. And having your counsel and 
your advice and your participation in 
making these kinds of decisions is an inte- 
gral part of my own life as President. 

I might say one other thing: I look on 
you as full partners with me. Almost all of 
you share a common background with me, 
having started life in a different world, 
sometimes with very severe restraints on 
the quality of our own outlook, with lim- 
ited spheres of influence. And everyone 
in this room has now become an acknowl- 
edged leader because of ambition, because 
of good fortune, because of the trust 
placed in us by our friends, neighbors who 
have shared a common purpose. I enjoy 
that same relationship as well. 

So, we are partners. We have temporary 
and transient concerns. We are fighting 
hard to control inflation. It'll be my top 
domestic priority for this year. It’s a prob- 
lem that we have suffered for the last 10 
years. And it’s time for us to do something 
about it. Budget constraints will be severe. 
The deficit is going to be cut. And I need 
your help in this respect as well. 

So, in everything that I do, I won’t have 
any hesitancy to call on you to help me 
achieve the goals that we established for 
our Nation. And I hope you feel the same 
ease in asking me to help you when you 
have a goal to achieve for people whom 
you serve as well. 

We've got a great, strong country. When 
we do have temporary unemployment, 
temporary inflationary pressures, tempor- 
ary budget constraints, we should remem- 
ber that our Nation is still the strongest 


on Earth. It’s the strongest economically. 
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We have the best political system, the 
finest free enterprise system on Earth. 
We’re the strongest militarily, and we’re 
going to stay that way. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:15 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


Congressional Visit to the People’s 
Republic of China 


Announcement of the Visit by a Bipartisan 
Congressional Delegation. December 1, 1978 


The Chinese People’s Institute of For- 
eign Affairs of the People’s Republic of 
China has invited a bipartisan congres- 
sional delegation to visit China during 
December. 

The delegation will depart December 
1 and return December 18. The group 
will be led by Senator Harrison A. Wil- 
liams, Jr., Democrat of New Jersey, who 
will be accompanied by his wife. 

Other members of the group include 
Senators Henry Bellmon (R-Okla.), 
Howard Cannon (D-Nev.), Dale Bump- 
ers (D-Ark.), and Donald Riegle, Jr., 
(D-Mich.), who will be accompanied by 
their wives. 

The Senators will be accompanied by 
Robert N. Thomson, Special Assistant 
for Congressional Liaison; Walter Ram- 
say, Senator Williams’ legislative assist- 
ant; and Dr. Jerome Korcak, Robert 
Perito, and Fran Hess, Department of 
State. 

Since the first congressional delegation 
went to the People’s Republic of China in 
1972, more than 100 Members of Con- 
gress have visited China. 

The exchange relationship fulfills that 
part of the Shanghai Communique in 
which both sides pledged to foster 
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broader understanding and engage in cul- 
tural and scientific exchanges. 

This will be the fourth congressional 
delegation to visit China in 1978. 


Designation of National 
Monuments in Alaska 


Statement by the President. 
December 1, 1978 


Our Nation has been uniquely blessed 
with a vast land of great natural beauty 
and abundant resources. Once these gifts 
seemed limitless. As our people have 
spread across the continent and the needs 
for development reach once distant fron- 
tiers, we realize how urgent it is to pre- 
serve our heritage for future generations. 

Today I have taken several actions to 
protect Alaska’s extraordinary Federal 
lands. Because of the risks of immediate 
damage to these magnificent areas, I felt 
it was imperative to protect all of these 
lands and preserve for the Congress an 
unhampered opportunity to act next year. 

Passing legislation to designate Na- 
tional Parks, Wildlife Refuges, Wilder- 
ness Areas, and Wild and Scenic Rivers 
in Alaska is the highest environmental 
priority of my administration. There is 
strong support for such legislation in the 
Congress. In the 95th Congress, the 
House of Representatives overwhelming- 
ly passed an Alaska bill. A bill was re- 
ported out of the Senate committee, but 
time ran out and the Senate was unable 
to finally pass a bill. Because existing “d- 
2” land withdrawals under the 1971 
Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act ex- 
pire on December 17, much of the land 
to be protected by legislation would be 


unprotected and perhaps irrevocably lost 
if I did not act now. 
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Accordingly, along with Secretaries 
Andrus and Bergland, I have taken the 
following actions: 

—I have signed proclamations under 
the Antiquities Act of 1906, designating 
as National Monuments 17 of the most 
critical areas proposed for legislative des- 
ignation—13 proposed National Parks, 
two proposed Wildlife Refuges, and two 
proposed National Wilderness 


areas. 


Forest 


These areas, totaling approximately 56 
million contain resources of un- 
equalled scientific, historic, and cultural 


acres, 


value, and include some of the most spec- 
tacular scenery and wildlife in the world. 
The Antiquities Act has been used in the 
past to preserve such treasures, for exam- 
ple by President Teddy Roosevelt, who 
designated the Grand Canyon in this way. 
The Monuments I have created in Alaska 
are worthy of the special, permanent pro- 
tections provided by the Antiquities Act. 
They will remain permanent Monuments 
until the Congress makes other provisions 
for the land. 

—TI have directed Secretary Andrus to 
proceed with necessary steps to designate 
National Wildlife Refuges for the remain- 
ing 12 proposed refuge areas, an addi- 
tional 40 million acres. 

—Secretaries Andrus and Bergland 
have already taken steps under Section 
204 of the Federal Land Policy and Man- 
agement Act to withdraw or segregate all 
of the areas covered by either congres- 
sional or administration proposals from 
mineral entry and selection by the State 
of Alaska. I have directed that these with- 
drawals remain in place. 

Each of the areas protected by these 
actions is exceptional and_ valuable. 
Among the treasures to be preserved are 
the Nation’s largest pristine river valley, 
the place where man may first have come 
into the New World, a glacier as large 
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as the State of Rhode Island, and the 
largest group of peaks over 15,000 feet in 
North America. Breeding areas of the 
Great Alaska brown bear, caribou, and 
Dall sheep, and of ducks, geese, and 
swans that migrate through the other 49 
States each year will also be protected. 

In addition to preserving these natural 
wonders, historical sites and wildlife habi- 
tats, our actions will ensure that Alaskan 
Eskimos, Indians, and Aleuts can con- 
tinue their traditional way of life, includ- 
ing hunting and fishing. 

In Alaska we have a unique oppor- 
tunity to balance the development of our 
vital resources required for continued 
economic growth with protection of our 
natural environment. We have the imagi- 
nation and the will as a people to both 
develop our last great natural frontier and 
also preserve its priceless beauty for our 
children and grandchildren. 

The actions I have taken today provide 
for urgently needed permanent protec- 
tions. However, they are taken in the hope 
that the 96th Congress will act promptly 
to pass Alaska lands legislation. 


Admiralty Island National 
Monument 
Proclamation 4611. 


December 1, 1978 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Admiralty Island is outstanding for its 
superlative combination of scientific and 
historic objects. Admiralty Island contains 
unique resources of scientific interest 
which need protection to assure continued 
opportunities for study. 

Admiralty Island has been continuously 
inhabited by Tlingit Indians for approxi- 
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mately 10,000 years. Archeological sites 
and objects are plentiful in the areas of 
Angoon, Chaik Bay, Whitewater Bay and 
other bays and inlets on the island. These 
resources provide historical documenta- 
tion of continuing value for study. The 
continued presence of these natives on the 
island add to the scientific and historical 
value of the area. 

The cultural history of the Tlingit In- 
dians is rich in ceremony and creative arts 
and complex in its social, legal and politi- 
cal systems. Admiralty provides a unique 
combination of archeological and histori- 
cal resources in a relatively unspoiled nat- 
ural ecosystem that enhances their value 
for scientific study. 

Subsequent to exploration and map- 
ping by Captain George Vancouver at the 
end of the 18th century, Russian fur 
traders, Yankee whalers, and miners and 
prospectors have left objects and sites on 
Admiralty which provide valuable _his- 
torical documentation of white settlement 
and exploitation of the island and its re- 
sources. Admiralty Island is rich in his- 
toric structures and sites, including whal- 
ing stations, canneries, old mining struc- 
tures and old village sites, for example, 
Killisnoo Village where a whaling and 
herring saltery station were established in 
1880. 

Unusual aspects of the island ecology 
include its exceptional distribution of an- 
imal species, including dense populations 
of brown bears and eagles, but excluding 
entirely—because of the island’s separa- 
tion from the mainland—a large number 
of species indigenous to the general area. 
This peculiar distribution enhances the 
island’s value for scientific study. 

The unique island ecology includes the 
highest known density of nesting bald ea- 
gles (more than are found in all the other 
States combined); large numbers of 
Alaska brown bear; and the largest un- 
spoiled coastal island ecosystem in North 
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America. Admiralty Island was added to 
the Tongass National Forest in 1909, and 
specific portions of the island have been 
designated as bear and eagle manage- 
ment areas and numerous scientific 
studies of the bear and eagle habitat have 
been conducted by scientists from around 
the world. The island is an outdoor living 
laboratory for the study of the bald eagle 
and Alaska brown bear. 

Protection of the entire island, exclu- 
sive of the Mansfield Peninsula, is neces- 
sary to preserve intact the unique scien- 
tific and historic objects and sites located 
there. Designation of a smaller area 
would not serve the scientific purpose of 
preserving intact this unique coastal is- 
land ecosystem. 

Hunting and fishing shall continue to 
be regulated, permitted and controlled in 
accord with the statutory authorities ap- 
plicable to the Monument area. 

Section 2 of the Act of June 8, 1906 
(34 Stat. 225, 16 U.S.C. 431), author- 
izes the President, in his discretion, to de- 
clare by public proclamation historic 
landmarks, historic and prehistoric struc- 
tures, and other objects of historic or sci- 
entific interest that are situated upon the 
lands owned or controlled by the govern- 
ment of the United States to be National 
Monuments, and to reserve as part there- 
of parcels of land, the limits of which in 
all cases shall be confined to the smallest 
area compatible with the proper care and 
management of the objects to be pro- 
tected. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Jimmy Car TER, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, by the authority vested in me by sec- 
tion 2 of the Act of June 8, 1906 (34 Stat. 
225, 16 U.S.C. 431), do proclaim that 
there are hereby set apart and reserved as 
the Admiralty Island National Monu- 
ment all lands, including submerged 
lands, and waters owned or controlled by 
the United States within the boundaries 
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of the area described on the document en- 
titled “Admiralty Island National Monu- 
ment (Copper River Meridian)”, at- 
tached to and forming a part of this 
Proclamation. The area reserved consists 
of approximately 1,100,000 acres, and is 
the smallest area compatible with the 
proper care and management of the ob- 
jects to be protected. Lands, including 
submerged lands, and waters within these 
boundaries not owned by the United 
States shall be reserved as a part of the 
Monument upon acquisition of title 
thereto by the United States. 

All lands, including submerged lands, 
and all waters within the boundaries of 
this Monument are hereby appropriated 
and withdrawn from entry, location, se- 
lection, sale or other disposition under the 
public land laws, other than exchange. 
There is also reserved all water necessary 
to the proper care and management of 
those objects protected by this Monument 
and for the proper administration of the 
Monument in accordance with applicable 
laws. 

The establishment of this Monument is 
subject to valid existing rights, including, 
but not limited to, valid selections under 
the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act, 
as amended (43 U.S.C. 1601 e¢ seq.), 
and under or confirmed in the Alaska 
Statehood Act (48 U.S.C. Note preceding 
Section 21). 

Nothing in this Proclamation shall be 
deemed to revoke any existing with- 
drawal, reservation or appropriation, in- 
cluding any withdrawal under section 17 
(d)(1) of the Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act (43 U.S.C. 1616(d) (1)); 
however, the National Monument shall 
be the dominant reservation. Nothing in 
this Proclamation is intended to modify 
or revoke the terms of the Memorandum 
of Understanding dated September 1, 
1972, entered into between the State of 
Alaska and the United States as part of 
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the negotiated settlement of Alaska v. 
Morton, Civil No. A-48—72 (D. Alaska, 
Complaint filed April 10, 1972). 

Warning is hereby given to all unau- 
thorized persons not to appropriate, in- 
jure, destroy or remove any feature of 
this Monument and not to locate or settle 
upon any of the lands thereof. 

In Witness WueEREOF, I have 
hereunto set my hand this first day of 
December, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred and seventy-eight, and of 
the Independence of the United States of 
America the two hundred and third. 


Jimmy CarTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
2:53 p.m., December 1, 1978] 
NOTE: The attachment detailing the bound- 
aries of the Admiralty National Monument 


is printed in the FEDERAL REGIsTER of Decem- 
ber 5, 1978. 


Aniakchak National Monument 


Proclamation 4612. December 1, 1978 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 

The Aniakchak Caldera is located in 
the heart of the Alaska Peninsula. It is so 
unexpected a feature that it remained un- 
known to all but the Natives of the region 
until about 1920. With its average diame- 
ter of approximately six miles, Aniakchak 
is one of the world’s largest calderas. 

In the interior of the caldera are text- 
book examples of certain volcanic fea- 
tures such as lava flows, cinder cones, and 
explosion pits. Also lying within the cal- 
dera is Surprise Lake which is fed by 
warm springs and is uniquely charged 
with chemicals. Surprise Lake is the source 
of the Aniakchak River, which cascades 
through a 1,500 foot gash in the caldera 
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wall and downward for 27 miles to the 
Pacific Ocean. 

The flanks of the caldera provide a geo- 
logical and biological continuum by which 
to make a comparative study of the for- 
mation of the caldera and the significant 
process of biological succession of both 
plant and animal species occurring in the 
vicinity of the caldera, an area that was 
rendered virtually devoid of life forms by 
a major eruption of the volcano in 1931. 

The caldera is also climatologically 
unique in that, because of its topography 
and setting, it appears to be able to gen- 
erate its own weather. A striking phenom- 
enon known as cloud “niagaras” occurs 
frequently as strong downdrafts form over 
the caldera walls. 

The land withdrawn and reserved by 
this Proclamation for the protection of 
the geological, biological, climatological 
and other phenomena enumerated above 
supports now, as it has in the past, the 
unique subsistence culture of the local res- 
idents. The continued existence of this 
culture, which depends on subsistence 
hunting, and its availability for study, en- 
hance the historic and scientific values of 
the natural objects protected herein be- 
cause of the ongoing interaction of the 
subsistence culture with those objects. Ac- 
cordingly, the opportunity for local resi- 
dents to engage in subsistence hunting is 
a value to be protected and will continue 
under the administration of the monu- 
ment. 

Section 2 of the Act of June 8, 1906 (34 
Stat. 225, 16 U.S.C. 431), authorizes the 
President, in his discretion, to declare by 
public proclamation historic landmarks, 
historic and prehistoric structures, and 
other objects of historic or scientific inter- 
est that are situated upon the lands owned 
or controlled by the Government of the 
United States to be national monuments, 
and to reserve as part thereof parcels of 
land, the limits of which in all cases shall 
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be confined to the smallest area compat- 
ible with the proper care and manage- 
ment of the objects to be protected. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Jimmy CarTER, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, by the authority vested in me by Sec- 
tion 2 of the Act of June 8, 1906 (34 Stat. 
225, 16 U.S.C. 431), do proclaim that 
there are hereby set apart and reserved as 
the Aniakchak National Monument all 
lands, including submerged lands, and 
waters owned or controlled by the United 
States within the boundaries of the area 
depicted as the Aniakchak National Mon- 
ument on the map numbered ANIA-— 
90,006 attached to and forming a part of 
this Proclamation. The area reserved con- 
sists of approximately 350,000 acres, and 
is the smallest area compatible with the 
proper care and management of the ob- 
jects to be protected. Lands, including 
submerged lands, and waters within these 
boundaries not owned by the United 
States shall be reserved as a part of the 
monument upon acquisition of title there- 
to by the United States. 

All lands, including submerged lands, 
and all waters within the boundaries of 
this monument are hereby appropriated 
and withdrawn from entry, location, se- 
lection, sale or other disposition under the 
public land laws, other than exchange. 
There is also reserved all water necessary 
to the proper care and management of 
those objects protected by this monument 
and for the proper administration of the 
monument in accordance with applicable 
laws. 

The establishment of this monument is 
subject to valid existing rights, including, 
but not limited to, rights confirmed in 
Section 15 of the Act of January 2, 1976 
(89 Stat. 1145), and valid selections un- 
der the Alaska Native Claims Settlement 
Act, as amended (43 U.S.C. 1601 e¢ seq.), 
and under or confirmed in the Alaska 
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Statehood Act (48 U.S.C. Note preceding 
Section 21). 

Nothing in this Proclamation shall be 
deemed to revoke any existing with- 
drawal, reservation or appropriation, in- 
cluding any withdrawal under Section 
17(d)(1) of the Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act (43 U.S.C. 1616(d) (1) ); 
however, the national monument shall be 
the dominant reservation. Nothing in this 
Proclamation is intended to modify or 
revoke the terms of the Memorandum of 
Understanding dated September 1, 1972, 
entered into between the State of Alaska 
and the United States as part of the nego- 
tiated settlement of Alaska v. Morton, 
Civil No. A-48-72 (D. Alaska, Complaint 
filed April 10, 1972). 

The Secretary of the Interior shall 
promulgate such regulations as are ap- 
propriate, including regulation of the op- 
portunity to engage in a subsistence life- 
style by local residents. ‘The Secretary may 
close the national monument, or any por- 
tion thereof, to subsistence uses of a par- 
ticular fish, wildlife or plant population 
if necessary for reasons of public safety, 
administration, or to ensure the natural 
stability or continued viability of such 
population. 

Warning is hereby given to all unau- 
thorized persons not to appropriate, in- 
jure, destroy or remove any feature of 
this monument and not to locate or settle 
upon any of the lands thereof. 

In Wrrness Wue_rEoF, [| have here- 
unto set my hand this first day of Decem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and seventy-eight, and of the 
Independence of the United States of 
America the two hundred and third. 

Jummy CarTER 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
2:54 p.m., December 1, 1978] 


NOTE: The maps detailing the boundaries of 
the Aniakchak National Monument are 
printed in the Feperat RecisTer of Decem- 
ber 5, 1978. 
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Becharof National Monument 
Proclamation 4613. December 1, 1978 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


This monument on the Alaska Penin- 
sula supports one of the densest known 
populations of the great Alaska brown 
bear. This area encompasses habitat used 
by a discrete population of bears for 
denning and foraging, both north and 
south of Becharof Lake. 

At the southern end of Becharof Lake, 
several hundred bears concentrate during 
salmon spawning season. Certain of the 
bears make their dens in the area on is- 
lands a few feet above the water level, a 
unique phenomenon of great interest in 
the study of this great carnivore. Deeply 
worn bear trails also indicate decades of 
extensive use, making this area important 
to the study of the bears’ long-term habits 
and population fluctuation. Rich salmon 
spawning habitats and the presence of 
such prey species as caribou and moose 
are key factors in the intensive use of the 
area by the bears. 

The biology of the brown bears, their 
habitat and associated plant and animal 
species within the monument, together 
with other ecological features of the area, 
combine to offer excellent opportunities 
for scientific study and research. 

The area is interesting and significant 
geologically, as it contains one of Alaska’s 
most recent volcanically active areas, the 
Gas Rocks under Mount Peulik. Studies 
here of recent volcanism may contribute 
to the growing understanding of this 
powerful geological force. 

The land withdrawn and reserved by 
this Proclamation for the protection of 
the geological, biological and other phe- 
nomena enumerated above supports now, 
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as it has in the past, the unique subsist- 
ence culture of the local residents. The 
continued existence of this culture, which 
depends on subsistence hunting, and its 
availability for study, enhance the historic 
and scientific values of the natural objects 
protected herein because of the ongoing 
interaction of the subsistence culture with 
those objects. Accordingly, the opportu- 
nity for the local residents to engage in 
subsistence hunting is a value to be pro- 
tected and will continue under the admin- 
istration of the monument. 

Section 2 of the Act of June 8, 1906 
(34 Stat. 225, 16 U.S.C. 431), authorizes 
the President, in his discretion, to declare 
by public proclamation historic land- 
marks, historic and prehistoric structures, 
and other objects of historic or scientific 
interest that are situated upon the lands 
owned or controlied by the Government 
of the United States to be national monu- 
ments, and to reserve as part thereof par- 
cels of land, the limits of which in all 
cases shall be confined to the smallest area 
compatible with the proper care and man- 
agement of the objects to be protected. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, JimMy CarTER, 
President of the United States of America, 
by the authority vested in me by Section 
2 of the Act of June 8, 1906 (34 Stat. 
225, 16 U.S.C. 431), do proclaim that 
there are hereby set apart and reserved as 
the Becharof National Monument all 
lands, including submerged lands, and 
waters owned or controlled by the United 
States within the boundaries of the area 
depicted as Becharof National Monument 
on the map numbered FWS-81-00-0414 
attached to and forming a part of this 
Proclamation. The area reserved consists 
of approximately 1,200,000 acres, and is 
the smallest area compatible with the 
proper care and management of the ob- 
jects to be protected. Lands, including 
submerged lands, and waters within these 
boundaries not owned by the United 
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States shall be reserved as a part of the 
monument upon acquisition of title there- 
to by the United States. 

All lands, including submerged lands, 
and all waters within the boundaries of 
this monument are hereby appropriated 
and withdrawn from entry, location, selec- 
tion, sale or other disposition under the 
public land laws, other than exchange. 
There is also reserved all water necessary 
to the proper care and management of 
those objects protected by this monument 
and for the proper administration of the 
monument in accordance with applicable 
laws. 

The establishment of this monument is 
subject to valid existing rights, including, 
‘but not limited to, valid selections under 
the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act, 
as amended (43 U.S.C. 1601 et seq.), and 
under or confirmed in the Alaska State- 
hood Act (48 U.S.C. Note preceding Sec- 
tion 21). 

Nothing in this Proclamation shall be 
deemed to revoke any existing with- 
drawal, reservation or appropriation, in- 
cluding any public land order effecting a 
withdrawal under Section 17(d)(1) of 
the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act 
(43 U.S.C. 1616(d) (1) ); however, the 
national monument shall be the dominant 
reservation. Nothing in this Proclamation 
is intended to modify or revoke the terms 
of the Memorandum of Understanding 
dated September 1, 1972, entered into 
between the State of Alaska and the 
United States as part of the negotiated 
settlement of Alaska v. Morton, Civil No. 
A-48-72 (D. Alaska, Complaint filed 
April 10, 1972). 

The Secretary of the Interior shall pro- 
mulgate such regulations as are appropri- 
ate, including regulation of sport hunting, 
and of the opportunity to engage in a sub- 
sistence lifestyle by local residents. The 
Secretary may close this national monu- 
ment, or any portion thereof, to subsist- 
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ence uses of a particular fish, wildlife or 
plant population or to sport hunting of a 
particular fish or wildlife population if 
necessary for reasons of public safety, ad- 
ministration, or to ensure the natural sia- 
bility or continued viability of such popu- 
lation. 

Warning is hereby given to all unau- 
thorized persons not to appropriate, in- 
jure, destroy or remove any feature of this 
monument and not to locate or settle upon 
any of the lands thereof. 

In Witness WHERE oF, I have here- 
unto set my hand this Ist day of Decem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and seventy-eight, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America 
the two hundred and third. 

Jimmy CartTER 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
2:55 p.m., December 1, 1978] 
NOTE: The maps detailing the boundaries of 
the Becharof National Monument are printed 
in the FEDERAL REGISTER of December 5, 1978. 


Bering Land Bridge 
National Monument 
December 1, 1978 


Proclamation 4614. 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The Bering Land Bridge, now overlain 
by the Chukchi Sea, the Bering Sea and 
Bering Strait, was the migration route by 
which many plants, animals, and humans 
arrived on the North American continent. 
The monument hereby created has within 
it an invaluable record of this migration. 

There are found here rich archeological 
sites giving evidence of human migration 
during the periods the Bridge was water- 
free. Also found are paleontological sites 
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providing abundant evidence of the mi- 
gration of plants and animals onto the 
continent in the ages before the human 
migrations. The arctic conditions here are 
favorable to the preservation of this pale- 
ontological record from minute pollen 
grains and insects to the large mammals 
such as the mammoth. 

The monument is also the summering 
area for a number of Old World bird 
species, which feed and nest in the area. 
It is one of the few places in North Amer- 
ica where ornithologists are able to study 
these species. 

The diversity of the soils, topography, 
permafrost action and climate within the 
monument leads to an excellent represen- 
tation of varied, yet interrelated tundra 
plant communities. Their proximity and 
diversity make the area a prime outdoor 
laboratory. 

The area is also rich in volcanics. Here 
is the opportunity to study unique Arctic 
lava flows which erupted through deep 
permafrost. The tubes and cracks of these 
flows are now filled with the sheen of per- 
manent ice. In the Devil Mountain area 
are the uniquely paired maar explosion 
craters which were formed by violent ex- 
plosions resulting from the steam pressure 
released when the hot volcanic ejecta con- 
tacted the water and ice that covered this 
wetland area. These craters are now crys- 
tal clear lakes bounded by a shoreline of 
volcanic ash, cinders and scoria. 

The land withdrawn and reserved by 
this Proclamation for the protection of the 
geological, archeological, paleontological, 
biological and other phenomena enumer- 
ated above supports now, as it has in the 
past, the unique subsistence culture of the 
local residents. ‘The continued existence 
of this culture, which depends on subsist- 
ence hunting, and its availability for study, 
enhance the historic and scientific values 
of the natural objects protected herein be- 
cause of the ongoing interaction of the 
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subsistence culture with those objects. Ac- 
cordingly, the opportunity for local resi- 
dents to engage in subsistence hunting is 
a value to be protected and will continue 
under the administration of the monu- 
ment. 

Section 2 of the Act of June 8, 1906 
(34 Stat. 225, 16 U.S.C. 431), authorizes 
the President, in his discretion, to declare 
by public proclamation historic land- 
marks, historic and prehistoric structures, 
and other objects of historic or scientific 
interest that are situated upon the lands 
owned or controlled by the Government 
of the United States to be national mon- 
uments, and to reserve as part thereof 
parcels of land, the limits of which in all 
cases shall be confined to the smallest area 
compatible with the proper care and man- 
agement of the objects to be protected. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Jimmy CarTER, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, by the authority vested in me by 
Section 2 of the Act of June 8, 1906 (34 
Stat. 225, 16 U.S.C. 431), do proclaim 
that there are hereby set apart and re- 
served as the Bering Land Bridge National 
Monument all lands, including submerged 
lands, and waters owned or controlled by 
the United States within the boundaries 
of the area depicted as the Bering Land 
Bridge National Monument on the map 
numbered BELA~—90,006 attached to and 
forming a part of this Proclamation. The 
area reserved consists of approximately 
2,590,000 acres, and is the smallest area 
compatible with the proper care and man- 
agement of the objects to be protected. 
Lands, including submerged lands, and 
waters within these boundaries not owned 
by the United States shall be reserved as 
a part of the monument upon acquisition 
of title thereto by the United States. 

All lands, including submerged lands, 
and all waters within the boundaries of 
this monument are hereby appropriated 
and withdrawn from entry, location, selec- 
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tion, sale or other disposition under the 
public land laws, other than exchange. 
There is also reserved all water necessary 
to the proper care and management of 
those objects protected by this monument 
and for the proper administration of the 
monument in accordance with applicable 
laws. 

The establishment of this monument is 
subject to valid existing rights, including, 
but not limited to, valid selections under 
the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act, 
as amended (43 U.S.C. 1601 e¢ seq.), 
and under or confirmed in the Alaska 
Statehood Act (48 U.S.C. Note preced- 
ing Section 21). 

Nothing in this Proclamation shail be 
deemed to revoke any existing with- 
drawal, reservation or appropriation, in- 
cluding any withdrawal under Section 
17(d)(1) of the Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act (43 U.S.C. 1616(d) (1) ) ; 
however, the national monument shall be 
the dominant reservation. Nothing in 
this Proclamation is intended to modify 
or revoke the terms of the Memorandum 
of Understanding dated September 1, 
1972, entered into between the State of 
Alaska and the United States as part of 
the negotiated settlement of Alaska v. 
Morton, Civil No. A-48—72 (D. Alaska, 
Complaint filed April 10, 1972). 

The Secretary of the Interior shall 
promulgate such regulations as are ap- 
propriate, including regulation of the op- 
portunity to engage in a subsistence life- 
style by local residents. The Secretary 
may close the national monument, or any 
portion thereof, to subsistence uses of a 
particular fish, wildlife or plant popula- 
tion if necessary for reasons of public 
safety, administration, or to ensure the 
natural stability or continued viability of 
such population. 

Warning is hereby given to all unau- 
thorized persons not to appropriate, in- 
jure, destroy or remove any feature of 
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this monument and not to locate or set- 
tle upon any of the lands thereof. 

In Witness WuereorF, I have here- 
unto set my hand this Ist day of Decem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and seventy-eight, and of the 
Independence of the United States of 
America the two hundred and third. 

Jmmmy CarTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
2:56 p.m., December 1, 1978] 


NOTE: The maps detailing the boundaries of 
the Bering Land Bridge National Monument 
are printed in the Feperat RecisTer of De- 
cember 5, 1978. 


Cape Krusenstern National 
Monument 
Proclamation 4615. December 1, 1978 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The area of northwest Alaska known 
as Cape Krusenstern contains an arch- 
eological record of great significance. 
The Cape’s bluffs and its series of one 
hundred fourteen horizontal beach 
ridges hold an archeological record of 
every major cultural period associated 
with habitation of the Alaska coastline 
in the last 5000 years. 

The unglaciated lands lying inland, 
including the Kakagrak Hills, the Rab- 
bit Creek area and others, have an old- 
er archeological record dating back to 
pre-Eskimo periods of at least 8000 years 
ago. This continuum of evidence is of 
great historic and scientific importance 
in the study of human survival and cul- 
tural evolution. 


There are in this area examples of 
other unique natural processes. The 
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climatological conditions are conducive 
to the formation of Naleds, one spectac- 
ular example of which occurs in the 
area. In the same inland area at Kilik- 
mak Creek is found the only known 
Alaskan example of a still recognizable 
Illinoisian glacial esker, a formation 
which is over 100,000 years old. 


The unique geologic process of erosion 
and sediment transport in this area cre- 
ated and continues to create the beach 
ridges in which is preserved the archeo- 
logical record of the beach civilizations. 
Also found in the area is a wide variety 
of plant and animal species, from the 
marine life along the shoreline and its 
lagoons to the inland populations such as 
musk-oxen, Dall sheep, caribou and 
many smaller species. 

The land withdrawn and reserved by 
this Proclamation for the protection of 
the geological, archeological, biological 
and other phenomena enumerated above 
supports now, as it has in the past, the 
unique subsistence culture of the local 
residents. The continued existence of this 
culture, which depends on subsistence 
hunting, and its availability for study, en- 
hance the historic and scientific values of 
the natural objects protected herein be- 
cause of the ongoing interaction of the 
subsistence culture with those objects. 
Accordingly, the opportunity for the local 
residents to engage in subsistence hunting 
is a value to be protected and will con- 
tinue under the administration of the 
monument. 


Section 2 of the Act of June 8, 1906 
(34 Stat. 225, 16 U.S.C. 431), authorizes 
the President, in his discretion, to declare 
by public proclamation historic land- 
marks, historic and prehistoric structures, 
and other objects of historic or scientific 
interest that are situated upon the lands 
owned or controlled by the Government 
of the United States to be national monu- 
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ments, and to reserve as part thereof par- 
cels of land, the limits of which in all 
cases shall be confined to the smallest area 
compatible with the proper care and 
management of the objects to be 
protected. 


Now, THEREFORE, I, Jimmy CarTER, 
President of the United States of America, 
by the authority vested in me by Section 
2 of the Act of June 8, 1906 (34 Stat. 
225, 16 U.S.C. 431), do proclaim that 
there are hereby set apart and reserved 
as the Cape Krusenstern National Monu- 
ment all lands, including submerged 
lands, and waters owned or controlled by 
the United States within the boundaries 
of the area depicted as the Cape Krusen- 
stern National Monument on the map 
numbered CAKR-90,008 attached to and 
forming a part of this Proclamation. The 
area reserved consists of approximately 
560,000 acres, and is the smallest area 
compatible with the proper care and man- 
agement of the objects to be protected. 
Lands, including submerged lands, and 
waters within these boundaries not owned 
by the United States shall be reserved as 
a part of the monument upon acquisition 
of title thereto by the United States. 

All lands, including submerged lands, 
and all waters within the boundaries of 
this monument are hereby appropriated 
and withdrawn from entry, location, se- 
lection, sale or other disposition under the 
public land laws, other than exchange. 
There is also reserved all water necessary 
to the proper care and management of 
those objects protected by this monument 
and for the proper administration of the 
monument in accordance with applicable 
laws. 

The establishment of this monument 
is subject to valid existing rights, includ- 
ing, but not limited to, valid selections 
under the Alaska Native Claims Settle- 
ment Act, as amended (43 U.S.C. 1601 et 
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seq.), and under or confirmed in the 
Alaska Statehood Act (48 U.S.C. Note 
preceding Section 21) 

Nothing in this Proclamation shall be 
deemed to revoke any existing withdrawal 
under Section 17(d)(1) of the Alaska 
Native Claims Settlement Act (43 U.S.C. 
1616(d)(1)); however, the national 
monument shall be the dominant reserva- 
tion. Nothing in this Proclamation is in- 
tended to modify or revoke the terms of 
the Memorandum of Understanding 
dated September 1, 1972, entered into 
between the State of Alaska and the 
United States as part of the negotiated 
settlement of Alaska v. Morton, Civil No. 
A-48-72 (D. Alaska, Complaint filed 
April 10, 1972). 

The Secretary of the Interior shall pro- 
mulgate such regulations as are appropri- 
ate, including regulation of the opportu- 
nity to engage in a subsistence lifestyle by 
local residents. The Secretary may close 
the national monument, or any portion 
thereof, to subsistence uses of a particular 
fish, wildlife or plant population if neces- 
sary for reasons of public safety, adminis- 
tration, or to ensure the natural stability 
or continued viability of such population. 

Warning is hereby given to all unau- 
thorized persons not to appropriate, in- 
jure, destroy or remove any feature of this 
monument and not to locate or settle upon 
any of the lands thereof. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have here- 
unto set my hand this Ist day of Decem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and seventy-eight, and of the inde- 
pendence of the United States of America 
the two hundred and third. 

Jmmy Carter 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
2:57 p.m., December 1, 1978] 

NOTE: The maps detailing the boundaries of 

the Cape Krusenstern National Monument are 

printed in the FEDERAL REGISTER of Decem- 


ber 5, 1978. 
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Denali National Monument 
Proclamation 4616. December 1, 1978 


By the President of the United States 


of America 


A Proclamation 


In the creation of Mount McKinley 
National Park the southern half of the 
mountain’s massif was inadvertently ex- 
cluded from the Park. The creation of 
Denali National Monument will bring 
within the protection of the National 
Park System the entirety of this, the high- 
est peak on the North American conti- 
nent. This face markedly differs from the 
north side for it has a more gradual rise 
and a significant system of glaciers. It is 
also the approach route used historically 
by those seeking to scale Mount McKin- 
ley. 

Certain of the glaciers on the south 
face are among the largest in Alaska, 
reaching up to 45 miles in length. Yet, 


only the very uppermost parts are pres- 
ently within the National Park. Their 
protection is enhanced by the creation of 
this monument. 


In the southwest area of the monument 
hereby created are the _ geologically 
unique Cathedral Spires. From this gra- 
nitic pluton mass radiate eight major gla- 
cial troughs exhibiting cirques and head- 
walls rising 5,000 feet from their bases. 

The monument also protects significant 
habitat for the McKinley caribou herd 
which has provided a basis for scientific 
study since the early twentieth century. 
Associated with the herd in this ecosys- 
tem are other scientifically important 
mammals such as grizzly bear, wolf and 
wolverine. 

The Toklat River region includes a 
unique area of warm springs which at- 
tracts an unusual late run of Chum sal- 
mon. This run provides an important late 
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fall food source for the grizzly bear pop- 
ulation of the area which, because of its 
accessibility, has been the subject of many 
scientific studies. 

The land withdrawn and reserved by 
this Proclamation for the protection of the 
geological, biological and other phenome- 
na enumerated above supports now, as it 
has in the past, the unique subsistence 
culture of the local residents. The contin- 
ued existence of this culture, which de- 
pends on subsistence hunting, and its 
availability for study, enhance the his- 
toric and scientific values of the natural 
objects protected herein because of the 
ongoing interaction of the subsistence 
culture with those objects. Accordingly, 
the opportunity for the local residents to 
engage in subsistence hunting is a value 
to be protected and will continue under 
the administration of the monument. 

Section 2 of the Act of June 8, 1906 
(34 Stat. 225, 16 U.S.C. 431), authorizes 
the President, in his discretion, to declare 
by public proclamation historic land- 
marks, historic and prehistoric structures, 
and other objects of historic or scientific 
interest that are situated upon the lands 
owned or controlled by the Government 
of the United States to be national monu- 
ments, and to reserve as part thereof par- 
cels of land, the limits of which in all 
cases shall be confined to the smallest area 
compatible with the proper care and 
management of the objects to be pro- 
tected. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Jimmy CarTER, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, by the authority vested in me by Sec- 
tion 2 of the Act of June 8, 1906 (34 Stat. 
225, 16 U.S.C. 431), do proclaim that 
there are hereby set apart and reserved as 
the Denali National Monument all lands, 
including submerged lands, and waters 
owned or controlled by the United States 
within the boundaries of the area depicted 
as the Denali National Monument on the 
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map numbered DENA-90,007 attached 
to and forming a part of this Proclama- 
tion. The area reserved consists of approx- 
imately 3,890,000 acres, and is the small- 
est area compatible with the proper care 
and management of the objects to be pro- 
tected. Lands, including submerged lands, 
and waters within these boundaries not 
owned by the United States shall be re- 
served as a part of the monument upon 
acquisition of title thereto by the United 
States. 

All lands, including submerged lands, 
and all waters within the boundaries of 
this monument are hereby appropriated 
and withdrawn from entry, location, selec- 
tion, sale or other disposition under the 
public land laws, other than exchange. 
There is also reserved all water necessary 
to the proper care and management of 
those objects protected by this monument 
and for the proper administration of the 
monument in accordance with applicable 
laws. 


The establishment of this monument is 
subject to valid existing rights, including, 
but not limited to, valid selections under 
the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act, 
as amended (43 U.S.C. 1601 et seq.) , and 
under or confirmed in the Alaska State- 
hood Act (48 U.S.C. Note preceding Sec- 
tion 21). 

Nothing in this Proclamation shall be 
deemed to revoke any existing with- 
drawal, reservation or appropriation, in- 
cluding any withdrawal under Section 17 
(d) (1) of the Alaska Native Claims Set- 
tlement Act (43 U.S.C. 1616(d) (1)); 
however, the national monument shall be 
the dominant reservation. Nothing in this 
Proclamation is intended to modify or re- 
voke the terms of the Memorandum of 
Understanding dated September 1, 1972, 
entered into between the State of Alaska 
and the United States as part of the nego- 
tiated settlement of Alaska v. Morton, 
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Civil No. A-48-72 (D. Alaska, Complaint 
filed April 10, 1972). 

The Secretary of the Interior shall 
promulgate such regulations as are appro- 
priate, including regulation of the oppor- 
tunity to engage in a subsistence lifestyle 
by local residents. The Secretary may 
close the national monument, or any por- 
tion thereof, to subsistence uses of a par- 
ticular fish, wildlife or plant population 
if necessary for reasons of public safety, 
administration, or to ensure the natural 
stability or continued viability of such 
population. 

Warning is hereby given to all unau- 
thorized persons not to appropriate, in- 
jure, destroy or remove any feature of this 
monument and not to locate or settle upon 
any of the lands thereof. 


In Witness WuHeEREoF, I have here- 
unto set my hand this Ist day of Decem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and seventy-eight, and of the 
Independence of the United States of 
America the two hundred and third. 

Jummy CarTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
2:58 p.m., December 1, 1978] 

NOTE: The maps detailing the boundaries of 

the Denali National Monument are printed in 

the FepERAL RecisTER of December 5, 1978. 


Gates of the Arctic 
National Monument 
Proclamation 4617. December 1, 1978 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Lying wholly north of the Arctic Circle, 
the Gates of the Arctic National Monu- 
ment hereby created preserves an area 
containing a wide variety of interior arctic 
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geological and biological forms. The es- 
sence of the geology of the area is its great 
diversity. There are excellent examples of 
glacial action which formed U-shaped 
valleys and morraine-dammed lakes. In 
contrast are the fissure-shaped precipices 
of Ernie Creek and the tilted limestone 
blocks along the northern edge of the 
Brooks Range. 

Associated with these various land 
forms is a progression of ecosystems repre- 
senting a continuum of communities from 
the boreal spruce forest and riparian shrub 
thickets in the south to the arctic tussock 
tundra in the north. These communities 
of plants and undisturbed animals offer 
excellent opportunities for study of natu- 
ral interaction of the species. 

The monument also protects a substan- 
tial portion of the habitat requirements 
for the Western Arctic caribou herd which 
uses ancient routes through the mountains 
for migration. This herd, which has suf- 
fered severe population losses recently, is 
of great value for the study of the popu- 
lation dynamics relating to both the de- 
cline and recovery of the herd. 

The archeological and historical sig- 
nificance of the area is demonstrated by 
the studies which have revealed evidence 
of human habitation for approximately 
7,000 years. Several known traditional 
Indian-Eskimo trade routes run through 
the monument area giving the promise of 
further important archeological discover- 
ies. In the Wiseman and Ernie’s Cabin 
mining regions in the south are offered 
opportunities for historical study of the 
life of the Alaskan pioneer miner of the 
early twentieth century. 

The land withdrawn and reserved by 
this Proclamation for the protection of 
the biological, geological, archeological, 
historical, and other phenomena enumer- 
ated above supports now, as it has in the 
past, the unique subsistence culture of the 
local residents. The continued existence 
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of this culture, which depends upon sub- 
sistence hunting, and its availability for 
study, enhance the historic and scientific 
values of the natural objects protected 
herein because of the ongoing interaction 
of the subsistence culture with those ob- 
jects. Accordingly, the opportunity for 
local residents to engage in subsistence 
hunting is a value to be protected and will 
continue under the administration of the 
monument. 

Section 2 of the Act of June 8, 1906 
(34 Stat. 225, 16 U.S.C. 431), authorizes 
the President, in his discretion, to declare 
by public proclamation historic land- 
marks, historic and prehistoric structures, 
and other objects of historic or scientific 
interest that are situated upon the lands 
owned or controlled by the Government 
of the United States to be national monu- 
ments, and to reserve as part thereof par- 
cels of land, the limits of which in all 
cases shall be confined to the smallest area 
compatible with the proper care and 
management of the objects to be pro- 
tected. 

Now, THerEForE, I, Jimmy CarTER, 
President of the United States of America, 
by the authority vested in me by Section 
2 of the Act of June 8, 1906 (34 Stat. 225, 
16 U.S.C. 431), do proclaim that there 
are hereby set apart and reserved as the 
Gates of the Arctic National Monument 
all lands, including submerged lands, and 
waters owned or controlled by the United 
States within the boundaries of the area 
depicted as the Gates of the Arctic Na- 
tional Monument on the map numbered 
GAAR-~90,011 attached to and forming a 
part of this Proclamation. The area re- 
served consists of approximately 8,220,000 
acres, and is the smallest area compatible 
with the proper care and management of 
the objects to be protected. Lands, includ- 
ing submerged lands, and waters within 
these boundaries not owned by the United 
States shall be reserved as a part of the 
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monument upon acquisition of title 
thereto by the United States. 

All lands, including submerged lands, 
and all waters within the boundaries of 
this monument are hereby appropriated 
and withdrawn from entry, location, selec- 
tion, sale or other disposition under the 
public land laws, other than exchange. 
There is also reserved all water necessary 
to the proper care and management of 
those objects protected by this monument 
and for the proper administration of the 
monument in accordance with applicable 
laws. 

The establishment of this monument is 
subject to valid existing rights, including, 
but not limited to, valid selections under 
the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act, 
as amended (43 U.S.C. 1601 et seq.) , and 
under or confirmed in the Alaska State- 
hood Act (48 U.S.C. Note preceding Sec- 
tion 21). 

Nothing in this Proclamation shall be 
deemed to revoke any existing withdrawal, 
reservation or appropriation, including 
any withdrawal under Section 17(d) (1) 
of the Alaska Native Claims Settlement 
Act (43 U.S.C. 1616(d) (1) ); however, 
the national monument shall be the dom- 
inant reservation. Nothing in this Proc- 
lamation is intended to modify or revoke 
the terms of the Memorandum of Under- 
standing dated September 1, 1972, entered 
into between the State of Alaska and the 
United States as part of the negotiated 
settlement of Alaska v. Morton, Civil No. 
A-48-72 (D. Alaska, Complaint filed 
April 10, 1972). 

The Secretary of the Interior shall 
promulgate such regulations as are appro- 
priate, including regulation of the oppor- 
tunity to engage in a subsistence lifestyle 
by local residents. The Secretary may 
close the national monument, or any por- 
tion thereof, to subsistence uses of a par- 
ticular fish, wildlife or plant population 
if necessary for reasons of public safety, 
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administration, or to ensure the natural 
stability or continued viability of such 
population. 

Warning is hereby given to all unau- 
thorized persons not to appropriate, in- 
jure, destroy or remove any feature of this 
monument and not to locate or settle 
upon any of the lands thereof. 


In Witness WueEreor, I have here- 
unto set my hand this Ist day of Decem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and seventy-eight, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America 
the two hundred and third. 

Jimmy CarTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
2:59 p.m., December 1, 1978] 

NOTE: The maps detailing the boundaries of 

the Gates of the Arctic National Monument 

are printed in the FEDERAL REGISTER of De- 

cember 5, 1978. 


Glacier Bay National 


Monument 
Proclamation 4618. December 1, 1978 


ENLARGING THE GLACIER Bay NATIONAL 
MoNUMENT 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Glacier Bay National Monument was 
created by Presidential Proclamation in 
1925 and was enlarged in 1939 and again 
in 1955. It protects the great tidewater 
glaciers and a dramatic range of plant 
communities. The enlargement accom- 
plished by this Proclamation furthers the 
protection of the array of geological and 
ecological interests in the area. 

This addition includes the northwest- 
erly side of Mount Fairweather, the high- 
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est peak in this part of Alaska, and the 
Grand Plateau Glacier, both significant 
to students of glaciology. 

The Alsek River corridor provides the 
only pass through the coastal mountain 
range for 120 miles. This is the route by 
which large mammals first entered this 
isolated area and is used by a significant 
percentage of the Alaska bald eagle pop- 
ulation en route to the Klukwan area 
where they winter. 

The addition also protects two botan- 
ically significant areas. In the hills flank- 
ing Grand Plateau Glacier live the oldest 
plant communities in southeast Alaska 
which survive because the area escaped 
both glaciation and inundation. Also im- 
portant to the study of ecological succes- 
sion are the mature aquatic vegetative 
communities of the pre-neoglacial lakes 
in the Deception Hills area. 

The land withdrawn and reserved by 
this Proclamation for the protection of 
the geological, biological, and other 
phenomena enumerated above supports 
now, as it has in the past, a unique sub- 
sistence culture of the local residents. The 
continued existence of this culture, which 
depends on subsistence hunting, and its 
availability for study, enhances the his- 
toric and scientific value of the natural 
objects protected herein because of the 
ongoing interaction of the subsistence cul- 
ture with those objects. Accordingly, the 
opportunity for local residents to engage 
in subsistence hunting is a value to be 
protected and will continue under the ad- 
ministration of the area added to the Gla- 
cier Bay National Monument by this 
Proclamation. 

Section 2 of the Act of June 8, 1906 (34 
Stat. 225, 16 U.S.C. 431), authorizes the 
President, in his discretion, to declare by 
public proclamation historic landmarks, 
historic and prehistoric structures and 
other objects of historic or scientific inter- 
est that are situated upon the lands owned 
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or controlled by the Government of the 
United States to be national monuments, 
and to reserve as part thereof parcels of 
land, the limits of which in all cases shall 
be confined to the smallest area compat- 
ible with the proper care and manage- 
ment of the objects to be protected. 
Now, THEREFORE, I, Jimmy CARTER, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, by the authority vested in me by Sec- 
tion 2 of the Act of June 8, 1906 (34 Stat. 
225, 16 U.S.C. 431), do proclaim that 
there are hereby set apart and reserved 
for inclusion in the Glacier Bay National 
Monument all lands, including — sub- 
merged lands, and waters owned or con- 
trolled by the United States within the 
boundaries of the area depicted as the 
Enlargement of Glacier Bay National 
Monument on the map _ numbered 
GLBA-~90,005 attached to and forming a 
part of this Proclamation. The area re- 
served consists of approximately 550,000 
acres, and is necessary to ensure the 


proper care and management of the ob- 
jects the monument was established to 
preserve and those added by this Procla- 


mation. Lands, including submerged 
lands, and waters within these boundaries 
not owned by the United States shall be 
reserved as a part of the monument upon 
acquisition of title thereto by the United 
States. 

All lands, including submerged lands, 
and all waters within the boundaries of 
this addition are hereby appropriated and 
withdrawn from entry, location, selec- 
tion, sale or other disposition, other than 
exchange. There is also reserved all water 
necessary to the proper care and manage- 
ment of those objects protected by this 
monument and for the proper adminis- 
tration of the monument in accordance 
with applicable laws. 
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The establishment of this addition is 
subject to valid existing rights, including, 
but not limited to, valid selections under 
the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act, 
as amended (43 U.S.C. 1601 et seq.) , and 
under or confirmed in the Alaska State- 
hood Act (48 U.S.C. Note preceding Sec- 
tion 21). 

Nothing in this Proclamation shall be 
deemed to revoke any existing with- 
drawal, reservation or appropriation in- 
cluding any withdrawal under Section 17 
(d) (1) of the Alaska Native Claims Set- 
tlement Act, (43 U.S.C. 1616(d)(1)); 
however, the national monument shall be 
the dominant reservation. Furthermore, 
nothing in this Proclamation is intended 
to modify or revoke the terms of the 
Memorandum of Understanding dated 
September 1, 1972, entered into between 
the State of Alaska and the United States 
as part of the negotiated settlement of 
Alaska v. Morton, Civil No. A-48-72 (D. 
Alaska, Complaint filed April 10, 1972). 

The Secretary of the Interior shall 
promulgate such regulations as are appro- 
priate, including regulation of the oppor- 
tunity to engage in a subsistence lifestyle 
by local residents. The Secretary may close 
this addition, or any portion thereof, to 
subsistence uses of a particular fish, wild- 
life or plant population if necessary for 
reasons of public safety, administration, 
or to ensure the natural stability or con- 
tinued viability of such population. 

Warning is hereby given to all unau- 
thorized persons not to appropriate, in- 
jure, destroy or remove any feature of this 
monument and not to locate or settle upon 
any of the lands thereof. 

In Witness WuHeErEoF, I have here- 
unto set my hand this Ist day of Decem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and seventy-eight, and of the Inde- 
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pendence of the United States of America 
the two hundred and third. 
Jimmy CarTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3 p.m., December 1, 1978] 


NOTE: The maps detailing the boundaries of 
the Glacier Bay National Monument are 
printed in the FepEraL RecisTER of Decem- 


ber 5, 1978. 


Katmai National Monument 
Proclamation 4619. December 1, 1978 


ENLARGING THE KaTMalI NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


In 1912, Mount Katmai gave vent to 
an extremely violent volcanic eruption. 
To preserve this excellent example of re- 
cent volcanism and ash deposition, Kat- 
mai National Monument was established 
in 1918. In the ensuing years it was rec* 
ognized that in addition to the volcanoes, 
the area included a significant popula- 
tion of Alaskan brown bear and impor- 
tant spawning grounds for the Bristol Bay 
red salmon. The area was enlarged in 
view of these features in 1931, 1942 and 
1969. 

Continued research has revealed that 
the bear population is more mobile than 
originally believed. By the addition made 
hereby, a viable gene-pool population of 
the Alaskan brown bear can be protected 
free from human harassment. The addi- 
tion closes a fifteen mile gap between the 
former monument boundary and the Mc- 
Neil River State Game Sanctuary thereby 
completing the protection of the range 
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of this population of the world’s largest 
carnivore. 

The enlargement also protects the 
headwaters of the drainages which pro- 
vide the spawning grounds for the red 
salmon. By protecting the quality of the 
water in these watersheds, the drama of 
the salmon run, a phenomenon of great 
scientific interest over the years, may be 
perpetuated. 

The land withdrawn and reserved by 
this Proclamation for the protection of 
the biologic and other phenomena enu- 
merated above supports now, as it has in 
the past, the unique subsistence culture of 
the local residents. The continued exist- 
ence of this culture, which depends on 
subsistence hunting, and its availability 
fcr study, enhance the historic and sci- 
entific values of the natural objects pro- 
tected herein, because of the ongoing in- 
teraction of the subsistence culture with 
those objects. Accordingly, the opportu- 
nity for local residents to engage in sub- 
sistence hunting is a valve to be protected 
and will continue under the administra- 
tion of the area added to Katmai National 
Monument by this Proclamation. 

Section 2 of the Act of June 8, 1906 
(34 Stat. 225, 16 U.S.C. 431), authorizes 
the President, in his discretion, to declare 
by public proclamation historic land- 
marks, historic and prehistoric structures 
and other objects of historic or scientific 
interest that are situated upon the lands 
owned or controlled by the Government 
of the United States to be national monu- 
ments, and to reserve as part thereof par- 
cels of land, the limits of which in all cases 
shall be confined to the smallest area com- 
patible with the proper care and manage- 
ment of the objects to be protected. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Jimmy CarTER, 
President of the United States of America, 
by the authority vested in me by Section 
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2 of the Act of June 8, 1906 (34 Stat. 225, 
16 U.S.C. 431), do proclaim that there 
are hereby set apart and reserved for in- 
clusion in the Katmai National Monu- 
ment all lands, including submerged 
lands, and waters owned or controlled by 
the United States within the boundaries 
of the area depicted as the Enlargement 
of Katmai National Monument on the 
map numbered KATM-90,007 attached 
to and forming a part of this Proclama- 
tion. The area reserved consists of approx- 
imately 1,370,000 acres, and is necessary 
to ensure the proper care and manage- 
ment of the objects the monument was 
established to preserve and those added by 
this Proclamation. Lands, including sub- 
merged lands, and waters within these 
boundaries not owned by the United 
States shall be reserved as a part of the 
monument upon acquisition of title 
thereto by the United States. 

All lands, including submerged lands, 
and all waters within the boundaries of 
this addition are hereby appropriated and 
withdrawn from entry, location, selection, 
sale or other disposition, other than ex- 
change. There is also reserved all water 
necessary to the proper care and manage- 
ment of those objects protected by this 
monument and for the proper administra- 
tion of the monument in accordance with 
applicable laws. 

The establishment of this addition is 
subject to valid existing rights, including, 
but not limited to, valid selections under 
the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act, 
as amended (43 U.S.C. 1601 et seg.) , and 
under or confirmed in the Alaska State- 
hood Act (48 U.S.C. Note preceding Sec- 
tion 21). 

Nothing in this Proclamation shall be 
deemed to revoke any existing withdrawal, 
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reservation or appropriation, including 
any withdrawal under Section 17(d) (1) 
of the Alaska Native Claims Settlement 
Act (43 U.S.C. 1616(d) (1) ) ; however, 
the national monument shall be the dom- 
inant reservation. Furthermore, nothing 
in this Proclamation is intended to mod- 
ify, revoke or abrogate the terms of the 
Memorandum of Understanding dated 
September 1, 1972, entered into between 
the State of Alaska and the United States 
as part of the negotiated settlement of 
Alaska v. Morton, Civil No. A-48-72 (D. 
Alaska, Complaint filed April 10, 1972). 

The Secretary of the Interior shall 
promulgate such regulations as are appro- 
priate, including regulation of the oppor- 
tunity to engage in a subsistence lifestyle 
by local residents. The Secretary may 
close this addition, or any portion thereof, 
to subsistence uses of a particular fish, 
wildlife or plant population if necessary 
for reasons of public safety, administra- 
tion, or to ensure the natural stability or 
continued viability of such population. 

Warning is hereby given to all unau- 
thorized persons not to appropriate, in- 
jure, destroy or remove any feature of this 
monument and not to locate or settle u.on 
any of the lands thereof. 

In Wirness WHeEREoF, I have here- 
unto set my hand this 1st day of Decem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and seventy-eight, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America 
the two hundred and third. 

Jimmy CarTER 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:01 p.m., December 1, 1978] 


NOTE: The maps detailing the boundaries of 
the Katmai National Monument are printed 
in the FEDERAL RecIsTER of December 5, 1978. 
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Kenai Fjords National 
Monument 
Proclamation 4620. December 1, 1978 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Kenai Fjords National Monument bor- 
ders the Gulf of Alaska and includes the 
Harding Icefield and extensions of 
mountain peaks out into the sea. The 
area holds a significant opportunity for 
geologic study of mountain building and 
for scientific study of ecological varia- 
tions from an icecap environment to a 
marine shoreline environment. 

The Harding Icefield, one of the-Na- 
tion’s major icecaps, continues to carve 
deep glacial valleys through the Kenai 
Mountains. The mountains themselves 
illustrate tectonic movement through 
uplift and subsidence over geologic time. 
Former alpine valleys are now fjords, and 
former mountain peaks are now tips of 
islands and vertical sea stacks. 

Between the fjords, richly varied rain 
forest habitats offer opportunities to 
study life forms adaptable to the wet 
coastal environment. On the land these 
include mountain goat, black bear, otter, 
ptarmigan, and bald eagle. The area is 
extremely rich in sea bird life of interest 
to ornithologists and in marine mammals 
which come to feed in the fjords from 
their hauling and resting places on near- 
by islands. The recovery of the sea otter 
population from almost total extermina- 
tion to relatively natural populations in 
this area is of continuing scientific in- 
terest. 

Section 2 of the Act of June 8, 1906 
(34 Stat. 225, 16 U.S.C. 431), author- 
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izes the President, in his discretion, to 
declare by public proclamation historic 
landmarks, historic and_ prehistoric 
structures, and other objects of historic or 
scientific interest that are situated upon 
the lands owned or controlled by the 
Government of the United States to be 
national monuments, and to reserve as 
part thereof parcels of land, the limits 
of which in all cases shall be confined 
to the smallest area compatible with the 
proper care and management of the ob- 
jects to be protected. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Jimmy CarTER, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, by the authority vested in me by 
Section 2 of the Act of June 8, 1906 (34 
Stat. 225, 16 U.S.C. 431), do proclaim 
that there are hereby set apart and 
reserved as the Kenai Fjords National 
Monument all lands, including sub- 
merged lands, and waters owned or con- 
trolled by the United States within the 
boundaries of the area depicted as Kenai 
Fjords National Monument on the map 
numbered KEFJ—90,008 attached to and 
forming a part of this Proclamation. The 
area reserved consists of approximately 
570,000 acres, and is the smallest area 
compatible with the proper care and man- 
agement of the objects to be protected. 
Lands, including submerged lands, and 
waters within these boundaries not owned 
by the United States shall be reserved 
as a part of the monument upon acquisi- 
tion of title thereto by the United States. 

All lands, including submerged lands, 
and all waters within the boundaries of 
this monument are hereby appropriated 
and withdrawn from entry, location, 
selection, sale or other disposition under 
the public Jand laws, other than exchange. 
There is also reserved all water neces- 
sary to the proper care and management 
of those objects protected by this monu- 
ment and for the proper administration 
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of the monument in accordance with ap- 
plicable laws. 

The establishment of this monument is 
subject to valid existing rights, including, 
but not limited to, valid selections under 
the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act, 
as amended (43 U.S.C. 1601 et seq.) , and 
under or confirmed in the Alaska State- 
hood Act (48 U.S.C. Note preceding Sec- 
tion 21). 

Nothing in this Proclamation shall be 
deemed to revoke any existing with- 
drawal, reservation or appropriation, in- 
cluding any withdrawal under Section 17 
(d) (1) of the Alaska Native Claims Set- 
tlement Act (43 U.S.C. 1616(d) (1)); 
however, the national monument shall be 
the dominant reservation. Nothing in this 
Proclamation is intended to modify or re- 
voke the terms of the Memorandum of 
Understanding dated September 1, 1972, 
entered into between the State of Alaska 
and the United States as part of the nego- 
tiated settlement of Alaska v. Morton, 
Civil No. A-48—72 (D. Alaska, Complaint 
filed April 10, 1972). 

The Secretary of the Interior shall pro- 
mulgate such regulations as are appropri- 
ate. 

Warning is hereby given to all unau- 
thorized persons not to appropriate, in- 
jure, destroy or remove any feature of this 
monument and not to locate or settle upon 
any of the lands thereof. 

In Witness WuereEor, I have here- 
unto set my hand this Ist day of Decem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and seventy-eight, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America 
the two hundred and third. 

Jimmy Carter 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:02 p.m., December 1, 1978] 
NOTE: The maps detailing the boundaries of 
the Kenai Fjords National Monument are 


printed in the Feperat REcisTER of Decem- 
ber 5, 1978. 
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Kobuk Valley National 
Monument 


Proclamation 4621. December 1, 1978 
By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The Kobuk Valley and its environs, an 
area located in the northwest interior of 
Alaska, contains important archeological 
data and biological and geological fea- 
tures of great scientific significance. 

Archeological features within the area 
illustrate an unbroken continuum of hu- 
man adaptation to the natural environ- 
ment from the early pre-Eskimo people 
of 10,500 years ago to present-day local 
residents. Scientists recently discovered 
more than 100 dwellings occupied in 
about 1250 A.D., comprising the largest 
settlement of its kind. The Onion Portage 
Archeological District is located within 
the area, and is listed on the National 
Register of Historic Places. Archeological 
research at Onion Portage has yielded 
evidence of more than 10,000 years of 
human occupation. 

The area contains the Great and Little 
Kobuk Sand Dunes, which lie north of 
the Arctic Circle and include both active 
and stabilized dunes. Scientific studies of 
the dunes show them to be older than 
33,000 years, and several plants have been 
found in association with the dunes en- 
vironment which are scientifically un- 
usual in the area. The Great Kobuk Sand 
Dunes attain a height of 100 feet. 

The inclusion of the watersheds on the 
north and south of the Kobuk River pro- 
tects a uniquely representative series of 
interrelated plant communities. There is 
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here an essentially unspoiled laboratory 
for the study of the northern boreal forest. 

A rich variety of wildlife also occurs 
within the area. Major portions of the 
northwest arctic caribou herd move 
through the area in spring and fall migra- 
tions. The area also includes one of only 
two significant populations of the Alaskan 
sheefish. The water environment is habi- 
tat for nesting waterfowl, moose, and 
muskrat. A relatively dense population 
of grizzly and black bears, wolf, wolverine, 
fox, otter, and other northern furbearing 
mammals range over the entire area. 

The land withdrawn and reserved by 
this Proclamation for the protection of the 
archeological, geological, biological, and 
other phenomena enumerated above sup- 
ports now, as it has in the past, the unique 
subsistence culture of the local residents. 
The continued existence of this culture, 
which depends on subsistence hunting, 
and its availability for study, enhances the 
historic and scientific values of the nat- 
ural objects protected herein because of 
the ongoing interaction of the subsistence 
culture with these objects. Accordingly, 
the opportunity for local residents to en- 
gage in subsistence hunting is one of the 
values to be protected and will continue 
under the administration of the monu- 
ment. 

Section 2 of the Act of June 8, 1906 (34 
Stat. 225, 16 U.S.C. 431), authorizes the 
President, in his discretion, to declare by 
public proclamation historic landmarks, 
historic and prehistoric structures, and 
other objects of historic or scientific inter- 
est that are situated upon the lands owned 
or controlled by the Government of the 
United States to be national monuments, 
and to reserve as part thereof parcels of 
land, the limits of which in all cases shall 
be confined to the smallest area compat- 
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ible with the proper care and manage- 
ment of the objects to be protected. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Jimmy CARTER, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, by the authority vested in me by Sec- 
tion 2 of the Act of June 8, 1906 (34 Stat. 
225, 16 U.S.C. 431), do proclaim that 
there are hereby set apart and reserved as 
the Kobuk Valley National Monument 
all lands, including submerged lands, and 
waters owned or controlled by the United 
States within the boundaries of the area 
depicted as the Kobuk Valley National 
Monument on the map numbered 
KOVA-~90,010 attached to and forming 
a part of this Proclamation. The area re- 
served consists of approximately 1,710,000 
acres, and is the smallest area compatible 
with the proper care and management of 
the objects to be protected. Lands, includ- 
ing submerged lands, and waters within 
these boundaries not owned by the United 
States shall be reserved as a part of the 
monument upon acquisition of title 
thereto by the United States. 

All lands, including submerged lands, 
and all waters within the boundaries of 
this monument are hereby appropriated 
and withdrawn from entry, location, selec- 
tion, sale or other disposition under the 
public land laws, other than exchange. 
There is also reserved all water necessary 
to the proper care and management of 
those objects protected by this monument 
and for the proper administration of the 
monument in accordance with applicable 
laws. 

The establishment of this monument is 
subject to valid existing rights, including, 
but not limited to, valid selections under 
the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act, 
as amended (43 U.S.C. 1601 et seq.) , and 
under or confirmed in the Alaska State- 
hood Act (48 U.S.C. Note preceding Sec- 
tion 21). 
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Nothing in this Proclamation shall be 
deemed to revoke any existing with- 
drawal, reservation or appropriation, in- 
cluding any withdrawal under Section 17 
(d)(1) of the Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act (43 U.S.C. 1616(d) (1) ); 
however, the national monument shall be 
the dominant reservation. Nothing in this 
Proclamation is intended to modify or 
revoke the terms of the Memorandum of 
Understanding dated September 1, 1972, 
entered into between the State of Alaska 
and the United States as part of the nego- 
tiated settlement of Alaska v. Morton, 
Civil No. A-48-72 (D. Alaska, Com- 
plaint filed April 10, 1972). 

The Secretary of the Interior shall 
promulgate such regulations as are ap- 
propriate, including regulation of the op- 
portunity to engage in a subsistence life- 
style by local residents. The Secretary may 
close the national monument, or any por- 
tion thereof, to subsistence uses of a par- 
ticular fish, wildlife or plant population if 
necessary for reasons of public safety, ad- 
ministration, or to ensure the natural 
stability or continued viability of such 
population. 

Warning is hereby given to all unau- 
thorized persons not to appropriate, in- 
jure, destroy or remove any feature of 
this monument and not to locate or settle 
upon any of the lands thereof. 


In Witness WuereEor, I have here- 
unto set my hand this Ist day of Decem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and seventy-eight, and of the 
Independence of the United States of 
America the two hundred and third. 

Jimmy CarTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:03 p.m., December 1, 1978] 
NOTE: The maps detailing the boundaries of 
the Kobuk Valley National Monument are 


printed in the Feperat Recister of Decem- 
ber 5, 1978. 
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Lake Clark National 
Monument 
Proclamation 4622. December 1, 1978 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


An area in south-central Alaska con- 
tains examples of geological phenomena 
associated with two major mountains 
chains, the Alaska Range and the Chigmit 
Mountains, in an array that includes 
jagged peaks and two symmetrical, steam- 
ing volcanoes. These volcanoes, Redoubt 
and Iliamna, have been listed on the 
National Registry of Natural Landmarks. 


The area’s land forms also contribute 
to an outstanding example of ecological 
diversity in zones which remain relatively 
unspoiled for continued scientific re- 
search. Large mammals such as moose, 
caribou, Dall sheep, grizzly bear, black 
bear, and wolverine occur in natural pop- 
ulations. Whistling swans nest and rare 
trumpeter swans assemble in the area. 
Other birds, including bald eagle, gyrfal- 
con, osprey, and endangered peregrine 
falcon, breed within the area. Seabird 
colonies occur along the coast. One of 
the most stable natural populations of 
caribou in Alaska, the Mulchatna herd, 
calves and migrates within the area, of- 
fering significant opportunities for scien- 
tific study of this mammal. 


Sockeye salmon runs within the area 
are exceptional. The area includes the 
upper drainage of the Kvichak River Sys- 
tem, which is the single most productive 
spawning and rearing habitat for red sal- 
mon in the world, and the subject of sci- 
entific research for many years. 

Historical resources of the area are sig- 
nificant. Kijik Village, on the shore of 
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Lake Clark, is the site marking the first 
known Russian exploration of the region 
in the late eighteenth century. The area 
holds great promise for the discovery of 
further evidence defining the impact of 
the Native-European contacts. 

The land withdrawn and reserved by 
this proclamation for the protection of the 
geological, archeological, historical, bio- 
logical and other phenomena enumerated 
above supports now, as it has in the past, 
the unique subsistence culture of the local 
residents. The continued existence of this 
culture, which depends on subsistence 
hunting, and its availability for study, en- 
hances the historic and scientific values 
of the natural objects protected herein 
because of the ongoing interaction of the 
subsistence culture with these objects. Ac- 
cordingly, the opportunity for local resi- 
dents to engage in subsistence hunting is 
a value to be protected and will continue 
under the administration of the monu- 
ment. 

Section 2 of the Act of June 8, 1906 
(34 Stat. 225, 16 U.S.C. 431), authorizes 
the President, in his discretion, to declare 
by public proclamation historic land- 
marks, historic and prehistoric structures, 
and other objects of historic or scientific 
interest that are situated upon the lands 
owned or controlled by the Government 
of the United States to be national monu- 
ments, and to reserve as part thereof 
parcels of land, the limits of which in all 
cases shall be confined to the smallest area 
compatible with the proper care and man- 
agement of the objects to be protected. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Jimmy CarTER, 
President of the United States of America, 
by the authority vested in me by Section 2 
of the Act of June 8, 1906 (34 Stat. 225, 
16 U.S.C. 431), do proclaim that there 
are hereby set apart and reserved as the 
Lake Clark National Monument all lands, 
including submerged lands, and waters 
owned or controlled by the United States 
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within the boundaries of the area de- 
picted as the Lake Clark National Monu- 
ment on the map numbered LACL-~90,- 
009 attached to and forming a part of this 
Proclamation. The area reserved consists 
of approximately 2,500,000 acres, and is 
the smallest area compatible with the 
proper care and management of the ob- 
jects to be protected. Lands, including 
submerged lands, and waters within these 
boundaries not owned by the United 
States shall be reserved as a part of the 
monument upon acquisition of title there- 
to by the United States. 

All lands, including submerged lands, 
and all waters within the boundaries of 
this monument are hereby appropriated 
and withdrawn from entry, location, se- 
lection, sale or other disposition under 
the public land laws, other than ex- 
change. There is also reserved all water 
necessary to the proper care and man- 
agement of those objects protected by this 
monument and for the proper adminis- 
tration of the monument in accordance 
with applicable laws. 

The establishment of this monument is 
Subject to valid existing rights, including, 
but not limited to, valid selections under 
the Alaska Native Claims Settlement 
Act, as amended (43 U.S.C. 1601 et 
seq.), and under or confirmed in the 
Alaska Statehood Act (48 U.S.C. Note 
preceding Section 21). 

Nothing in this Proclamation shall be 
deemed to revoke any existing with- 
drawal, reservation or appropriation, in- 
cluding any withdrawal under Section 17 
(d)(1) of the Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act (43 U.S.C. 1616(d) (1)) ; 
however, the national monument shall be 
the dominant reservation. Nothing in this 
Proclamation is intended to modify or 
revoke the terms of the Memorandum of 
Understanding dated September 1, 1972, 
entered into between the State of Alaska 
and the United States as part of the nego- 
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tiated settlement of Alaska v. Morton, 
Civil No. A-48-72 (D. Alaska, Complaint 
filed April 10, 1972). 

The Secretary of the Interior shall pro- 
mulgate such regulations as are appro- 
priate, including regulation of the oppor- 
tunity to engage in a subsistence lifestyle 
by local residents. The Secretary may 
close the national monument, or any por- 
tion thereof, to subsistence uses of a par- 
ticular fish, wildlife or plant population 
if necessary for reasons of public safety, 
administration, or to ensure the natural 
stability or continued viability of such 
population. 

Warning is hereby given to all unau- 
thorized persons not to appropriate, in- 
jure, destroy or remove any feature of 
this monument and not to locate or settle 
upon any of the lands thereof. 

In Witness Wue_reorF, I have here- 
unto set my hand this Ist day of Decem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and seventy-eight, and of the 
Independence of the United States of 
America the two hundred and third. 

Jmmmy CartTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:04 p.m., December 1, 1978] 
NOTE: The maps detailing the boundaries of 
the Lake Clark National Monument are 
printed in the FepERAL RecisTeR of Decem- 

ber 5, 1978. 


Misty Fiords National 
Monument 


Proclamation 4623. December 1, 1978 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Misty Fiords is an unspoiled coastal 
ecosystem containing significant scientific 
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and historical features unique in North 
America. It is an essentially untouched 
two million-acre area in the Coast Moun- 
tains of Southeast Alaska within which 
are found nearly all of the important geo- 
logical and ecological characteristics of 
the region, including the complete range 
of coastal to interior climates and ecosy- 
tems in a remarkably compact area. 

Among the objects of geologic impor- 
tance are extraordinarily deep and long 
fiords with sea cliffs rising thousands of 
feet. Active glaciers along the Canadian 
border are remnants of the massive ice 
bodies that covered the region as recently 
as about 10,000 years ago, at the end of 
the Pleistocene epoch. However, there 
have been periodic glacial advances and 
retreats in more recent historic periods. 
Some of the area has been free from gla- 
ciation for only a short period of time, 
creating the unusual scientific phenome- 
non of recent plant succession on newly- 
exposed land with the accompanying an- 
imal species. The Behm Canal, the ma- 
jor inlet at the heart of the area, is more 
than fifty miles long and extraordinary 
among natural canals for its length and 
depth. 

The watershed of the Unuk River, 
which comprises the northern portion of 
the Misty Fiords area, has its headwaters 
in Canada. It is steeply mountainous and 
glaciated and contains the full range of 
ecosystems and climates from interior to 
coastal. Mineral springs and lava flows 
add to the uniqueness of the area and its 
value for scientific investigation. South of 
the Unuk, the Chickamin River System 
and the Le Duc River originate in active 
glaciers and terminate in Behm Canal. 
Further south, Rudyerd Bay Fiords and 
Walker Cove are surrounded by high, 
cold lakes and mountains extending east- 
ward to Canada. 
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First inhabitants of Misty Fiords may 
have settled in the area as long ago as 
10,000 years. The area contains cultural 
sites and objects of historical significance, 
including traditional native hunting and 
fishing grounds. Later historical evidence 
includes a mid-1800’s military post-port 
entry on Tongass Island and a salmon 
cannery in Behm Canal established in the 
late 1800’s. 

Misty Fiords is unique in that the area 
includes wildlife representative of nearly 
every ecosystem in Southeast Alaska, most 
notably bald eagles, brown and_ black 
bears, moose, wolves, mountain goats and 
Sitka black-tailed deer. Numerous other 
bird species nest and feed in the area, 
notably falcons and waterfowl. Misty 
Fiords is a major producer of all five 
species of Pacific salmon and is especially 
important for king salmon. Numerous 
other saltwater, freshwater and anadro- 
mous fish species and shellfish are plenti- 
ful in this area, which is an extraordinarily 
fertile interface of marine and freshwater 
environments. Unusual plantlife includes 
Pacific silver and subalpine fir trees near 
the northern limit of their range. The area 
includes an unusual variety of virgin for- 
ests, ranging from coastal spruce-hemlock 
to alpine forests. 


As an intact coastal ecosystem, Misty 
Fiords possesses a collective array of ob- 
jects of outstanding value for continuing 
scientific study. The boundaries of the 
area follow watershed perimeters and 
include the smallest area compatible with 
protection of this unique ecosystem and 
the remarkable geologic and _ biological 
objects and features it contains. 


Hunting and fishing shall continue to 
be regulated, permitted and controlled 
in accord with the statutory authorities 
applicable to the monument area. 

Section 2 of the Act of June 8, 1906 
(34 Stat. 225, 16 U.S.C. 431), authorizes 
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the President, at his discretion, to declare 
by public proclamation historic land- 
marks, historic and prehistoric structures, 
and other objects of historic or scientific 
interest that are situated upon the lands 
owned or controlled by the government 
of the United States to be National Monu- 
ments, and to reserve as part thereof par- 
cels of lands, the limits of which in all 
cases shall be confined to the smallest 
area compatible with the proper care and 
management of the objects to be 
protected. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Jimmy CarTER, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, by the authority vested in me by 
section 2 of the Act of June 8, 1906, 
34 Stat. 225, 16 U.S.C. 431), do pro- 
claim that there are hereby set apart and 
reserved as the Misty Fiords National 
Monument all lands, including sub- 
merged lands, and waters owned or con- 
trolled by the United States within the 
boundaries of the area described on the 
document entitled “Misty Fiords National 
Monument (Copper River Meridian)”, 
attached to and forming a part of this 
Proclamation. The area reserved consists 
of approximately 2,285,000 acres, and 
is the smallest area compatible with the 
proper care and management of the ob- 
jects to be protected. Lands, including 
submerged lands, and waters within these 
boundaries not owned by the United 
States shall be reserved as a part of the 
Monument upon acquisition of title there- 
to by the United States. 

All lands, including submerged lands, 
and all waters within the boundaries of 
this Monument are hereby appropriated 
and withdrawn from entry, location, se- 
lection, sale or other disposition under the 
public land laws, other than exchange. 
There is also reserved all water necessary 
to the proper care and management of 
those objects protected by this Monument 
and for the proper administration of the 
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Monument in accordance with applicable 
laws. 

The establishment of this Monument 
is subject to valid existing rights, includ- 
ing, but not limited to, valid selection 
under the Alaska Native Claims Settle- 
ment Act, as amended (43 U.S.C. 1601 
et seq.), and under or confirmed in the 
Alaska Statehood Act (48 U.S.C. Note 
preceding Section 21). 

Nothing in this Proclamation shall be 
deemed to revoke any existing with- 
drawal, reservation or appropriation, in- 
cluding any withdrawal under section 17 
(d)(1) of the Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act (43 U.S.C. 1616(d) (1) ); 
however, the National Monument shall 
be the dominant reservation. Nothing in 
this Proclamation is intended to modify 
or revoke the terms of the Memorandum 
of Understanding dated September 1, 
1972, entered into between the State of 
Alaska and the United States as part of 
the negotiated settlement of Alaska v. 
Morton, Civil No. A-48-72 (D. Alaska, 
Complaint filed April 10, 1972). 

Warning is hereby given to all unau- 
thorized persons not to appropriate, in- 
jure, destroy or remove any feature of this 
Monument and not to locate or settle 
upon any of the lands thereof. 

In Witness WueErEoF, I have here- 
unto set my hand this first day of Decem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and seventy-eight, and of the In- 
dependence of the United States of Amer- 
ica the two hundred and third. 


Jimmy CarTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:05 p.m., December 1, 1978] 

NOTE: The attachment detailing the bound- 

aries of the Misty Fiords National Monument 


is printed in the FEDERAL ReEcisTER of Decem- 
ber 5, 1978. 
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Noatak National Monument 
Proclamation 4624. December 1, 1978 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The Noatak River basin is the largest 
mountain-ringed river basin in the Na- 
tion still virtually unaffected by techno- 
logical human activity. This basin has 
been designated as a Biosphere Reserve 
under the United Nations’ auspices, in 
recognition of its international impor- 
tance for scientific study and research. 

The area includes landforms and eco- 
logical variations of scientific interest. The 
Grand Canyon of the Noatak River is a 
dissected valley 65 miles long. The area 
contains the northwesternmost fringe of 
boreal forest in North America, and is a 
transition zone and migration route for 
plants and animals between subarctic and 
arctic environments. The diversity of the 
flora is among the greatest anywhere in 
the earth’s northern latitudes. 

The Noatak Valley area contains a rich 
variety of birdlife including several Asian 
species. The area is crossed twice a year 
by two-thirds of the Western Arctic cari- 
bou herd, and is prime habitat for the 
barren ground grizzly bear, moose, and 
several predator species. 

Nearly 200 archeological sites, dating 
as far back in time as 5,000 years, are 
within the area. They give promise of fu- 
ture discoveries leading to a deeper under- 
standing of the area’s prehistory. 

The Noatak basin is an area where in- 
digenous plants and animals perpetuate 
themselves naturally, in a freely function- 
ing ecosystem. Protection of this area will 
assure the preservation of an essential 
base against which scientists may judge 
environmental dynamics of the future. 
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The land withdrawn and reserved by 
this Proclamation for the protection of 
the geological, archeological, biological, 
and other phenomena enumerated above 
supports now, as it has in the past, the 
unique subsistence culture of the local res- 
idents. The continued existence of this 
culture, which depends upon subsistence 
hunting, and its availability for study, en- 
hances the historic and scientific values of 
the natural objects protected herein be- 
cause of the ongoing interaction of the 
subsistence culture with those objects. Ac- 
cordingly, the opportunity for local resi- 
dents to engage in subsistence hunting is a 
value to be protected and will continue 
under the administration of the monu- 
ment. 

Section 2 of the Act of June 8, 1906 (34 
Stat. 225, 16 U.S.C. 431), authorizes the 
President, in his discretion, to declare by 
public proclamation historic landmarks, 
historic and prehistoric structures, and 
other objects of historic or scientific in- 
terest that are situated upon the lands 
owned or controlled by the Government 
of the United States to be national monu- 
ments, and to reserve as part thereof par- 
cels of land, the limits of which in all cases 
shall be confined to the smallest area com- 
patible with the proper care and manage- 
ment of the objects to be protected. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Jimmy CarTER, 
President of the United States of America, 
by the authority vested in me by Section 
2 of the Act of June 8, 1906 (34 Stat. 225, 
16 U.S.C. 431), do proclaim that there 
are hereby set apart and reserved as the 
Noatak National Monument all lands, in- 
cluding submerged lands, and waters 
owned or controlled by the United States 
within the boundaries of the area depicted 
as the Noatak National Monument on the 
map numbered NOAT-90,004 attached 
to and forming a part of this Proclama- 
tion. The area reserved consists of approx- 
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imately 5,800,000 acres, and is the small- 
est area compatible with the proper care 
and management of the objects to be pro- 
tected. Lands, including submerged lands, 
and waters within these boundaries not 
owned by the United States shall be re- 
served as a part of the monument upon 
acquisition of title thereto by the United 
States. 

All lands, including submerged lands, 
and all waters within the boundaries of 
this monument are hereby appropriated 
and withdrawn from entry, location, se- 
lection, sale or other disposition under the 
public land laws, other than exchange. 
There is also reserved all water necessary 
to the proper care and management of 
those objects protected by this monument 
and for the proper administration of the 
monument in accordance with applicable 
laws. 

The establishment of this monument is 
subject to valid existing rights, including, 
but not limited to, valid selections under 
the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act, 
as amended (43 U.S.C. 1601 et seq.) , and 
under or confirmed in the Alaska State- 
hood Act (48 U.S.C. Note preceding Sec- 
tion 21). 

Nothing in this Proclamation shall be 
deemed to revoke any existing with- 
drawal, reservation or appropriation, in- 
cluding any withdrawal under Section 17 
(d) (1) of the Alaska Native Claims Set- 
tlement Act (43 U.S.C. 1616(d) (1)); 
however, the national monument shall be 
the dominant reservation. Nothing in this 
Proclamation is intended to modify or re- 
voke the terms of the Memorandum of 
Understanding dated September 1, 1972, 
entered into between the State of Alaska 
and the United States as part of the nego- 
tiated settlement of Alaska v. Morton, 
Civil No. A-48-72 (D. Alaska, Complaint 
filed April 10, 1972). 
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The Secretary of the Interior shall pro- 
mulgate such regulations as are appropri- 
ate, including regulation of the opportu- 
nity to engage in a subsistence lifestyle by 
local residents. The Secretary may close 
the national monument, or any portion 
thereof, to subsistence uses of a particular 
fish, wildlife or plant population if neces- 
sary for reasons of public safety, adminis- 
tration, or to ensure the natural stability 
or continued viability of such population. 

Warning is hereby given to all unau- 
thorized persons not to appropriate, in- 
jure, destroy or remove any feature of this 
monument and not to locate or settle upon 
any of the lands thereof. 

In Witness WuHeErREoF, I have here- 
unto set my hand this Ist day of Decem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and seventy-eight, and of the In- 
dependence of the United States of Amer- 
ica the two hundred and third. 

Jmmmy CarTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:06 p.m., December 1, 1978] 

NOTE: The maps detailing the boundaries of 

the Noatak National Monument are printed in 

the FEDERAL RecisTER of December 5, 1978. 


Wrangell-St. Elias National 
Monument 
Proclamation 4625. December 1, 1978 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


An area of southeastern Alaska adja- 
cent to the International Boundary with 
Canada contains a variety of landforms, 
including high mountain peaks and steep 
canyons, with associated geological, eco- 
logical, biological, and historical phe- 
nomena of great importance. 
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The area includes the greatest assem- 
blage of mountain peaks over 14,500 feet 
in elevation found in the Nation, the Na- 
tion’s second highest mountain (Mount 
St. Elias, at 18,008 feet), several inactive 
and one active volcano (Mount Wran- 
gell), and an active glacial complex, in- 
cluding some of the largest and longest 
glaciers in the Nation. The high mountain 
peaks and glaciers offer an excellent op- 
portunity for glaciological studies. The 
Malaspina Glacier is listed on the Na- 
tional Registry of Natural Landmarks. 

Thermal features in the area include 
the mud cones and hot springs on the 
western base of Mount Drum. More com- 
plete undeveloped river systems exist here 
than in any other land area in the Nation, 
with more than 1,000 miles of powerfully 
running, silt-laden rivers. 

Biologically unique subspecies of flora 
and fauna have developed in the Bremner 
and Chitina River Valleys. As a result of 
their isolation by virtue of ice fields and 
the Copper River, these areas are virtually 
ecological islands in which development 
of subspecies is largely unaffected by inter- 
change with outside plant and animal 
species. 

Wildlife populations include the largest 
population of wild mountain sheep in 
North America, moose, mountain goat, 
and a non-migratory population of cari- 
bou. The area is the only part of Alaska 
where four of the five identifiable forms 
of bear occur, including the interior 
grizzly, the coastal brown bear, the black 
bear, and the rare, blue-color phase of 
the black bear called glacier bear. Along 
the coast of the Gulf of Alaska bald eagles 
and a large and varied shorebird popula- 
tion occur. 

Cultural development within the area is 
of interest to archeologists and historians. 
Three major culture areas converge here, 
each with distinctive cultural patterns: 
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the North Athapascans, the Pacific Es- 
kimo, and the Chugach. Mining history 
is evidenced by the Kennecott Copper 
works, a National Historic Landmark. 

The land withdrawn and reserved by 
this Proclamation for the protection of 
the geological, archeological, biological, 
and other phenomena enumerated above 
supports now, as it has in the past, a 
unique subsistence culture of the local 
residents. The continued existence of this 
culture, which depends on subsistence 
hunting, and its availability for study, en- 
hances the historic and scientific values 
of the natural objects protected herein 
because of the ongoing interaction of the 
subsistence culture with those objects. Ac- 
cordingly, the opportunity for local resi- 
dents to engage in subsistence hunting is 
a value to be protected and will conti- 
nue under the administration of the 
monument. 

Section 2 of the Act of June 8, 1906 
(34 Stat. 225, 16 U.S.C. 431), authorizes 
the President, in his discretion, to declare 
by public proclamation historic land- 
marks, historic and prehistoric structures, 
and other objects of historic or scientific 
interest that are situated upon the lands 
owned or controlled by the Government 
of the United States to be national monu- 
ments, and to reserve as part thereof 
parcels of land, the limits of which in all 
cases shall be confined to the smallest area 
compatible with the proper care and man- 
agement of the objects to be protected. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Jimmy CarTER, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, by the authority vested in me by Sec- 
tion 2 of the Act of June 8, 1906 (34 Stat. 
225, 16 U.S.C. 431), do proclaim that 
there are hereby set apart and reserved as 
the Wrangell-St. Elias National Monu- 
ment all lands, including submerged 
lands, and waters owned or controlled by 
the United States within the boundaries 
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of the area depicted as the Wrangell-St. 
Elias National Monument on the map 
numbered WRST-90,007 attached to and 
forming a part of this Proclamation. The 
area reserved consists of approximately 
10,950,000 acres, and is the smallest area 
compatible with the proper care and man- 
agement of the objects to be protected. 
Lands, including submerged lands, and 
waters within these boundaries not owned 
by the United States shall be reserved as a 
part of the monument upon acquisition 
of title thereto by the United States. 

All lands, including submerged lands, 
and all waters within the boundaries of 
this monument are hereby appropriated 
and withdrawn from entry, location, se- 
lection, sale or other disposition under the 
public land laws, other than exchange. 
There is also reserved all water necessary 
to the proper care and management of 
those objects protected by this monument 
and for the proper administration of the 
monument in accordance with applicable 
laws. 

The establishment of this monument 
is subject to valid existing rights, includ- 
ing, but not limited to, valid selections 
under the Alaska Native Claims Settle- 
ment Act, as amended (43 U.S.C. 1601 
et seq.), and under or confirmed in the 
Alaska Statehood Act (48 U.S.C. Note 
preceding Section 21). 

Nothing in this Proclamation shall be 
deemed to revoke any existing with- 
drawal, reservation or appropriation, in- 
cluding any withdrawal under Section 17 
(d) (1) of the Alaska Native Claims Set- 
tlement Act (43 U.S.C. 1616(d)(1)); 
however, the national monument shall be 
the dominant reservation. Nothing in this 
Proclamation is intended to modify or re- 
voke the terms of the Memorandum of 
Understanding dated September 1, 1972, 
entered into between the State of Alaska 
and the United States as part of the nego- 
tiated settlement of Alaska v. Morton, 
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Civil No. A~48-72 (D. Alaska, Complaint 
filed April 10, 1972). 

The Secretary of the Interior shall 
promulgate such regulations as are appro- 
priate, including regulation of the oppor- 
tunity to engage in a subsistence lifestyle 
by local residents. The Secretary may 
close the national monument, or any por- 
tion thereof, to subsistence uses of a par- 
ticular fish, wildlife or plant population 
if necessary for reasons of public safety, 
administration, or to ensure the natural 
stability or continued viability of such 
population. 

Warning is hereby given to all unau- 
thorized persons not to appropriate, in- 
jure, destroy or remove any feature of this 
monument and not to locate or settle upon 
any of the lands thereof. 

In Witness WHEeEREOF, I have here- 
unto set my hand this Ist day of Decem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and seventy-eight, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America 
the two hundred and third. 


Jimmy CarTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:07 p.m., December 1, 1978] 


NOTE: The maps detailing the boundaries of 
the Wrangell-St. Elias National Monument are 
printed in the FepEerAL RecistTeR of Decem- 
ber 5, 1978. 


Yukon-Charley National 


Monument 


Proclamation 4626. December 1, 1978 
By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 


The Yukon-Charley National Monu- 
ment, an area in east-central Alaska, in- 
cludes a combination of historic and 
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scientific features of great significance. 
The Upper Yukon River basin contains 
historic remains of early mining activity, 
and includes outstanding paleontological 
resources and ecologically diverse natural 
resources, offering many opportunities for 
scientific and historic study and research. 

The area provides breeding habitat for 
the endangered peregrine falcon, and 
may produce about one-fourth of the 
known individuals of the anatum pere- 
grine subspecies in its northern habitat. 
Wildlife also include isolated wild popu- 
lations of Dall sheep, moose, bear, wolf, 
and other large mammals. Nearly 200 
species of birds, including 20 different 
raptors, are present in the area. 

Geological and paleontological features 
within the area are exceptional, including 
a nearly unbroken visible series of rock 
strata representing a range in geologic 
time from pre-Cambrian to Recent. The 
oldest exposures contain fossils estimated 
to be 700 million years old, including the 
earliest forms of animal life. A large array 
of Ice Age fossils occurs in the area. 

Within the area is the Charley River 
basin, parts of which were unglaciated, 
preserving relict Pleistocene plant com- 
munities. The Charley River is considered 
to be one of the cleanest and clearest of 
the major rivers in Alaska, and thereby 
offers excellent opportunities for scien- 
tific studies. In the upper Charley River 
basin, artifacts occur dating back possibly 
11,000 years, attesting to the presence of 
ancient hunters who were the ancestors 
of the modern Athapascan people. 

The land withdrawn and reserved by 
this Proclamation for the protection of the 
historical, archeological, biological, geo- 
logical and other phenomena enumerated 
above supports now, as it has in the past, 
the unique subsistence culture of the local 
residents. The continued existence of this 
culture, which depends on subsistence 
hunting, and its availability for study, en- 
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hance the historic and scientific values of 
the natural objects protected herein be- 
cause of the ongoing interaction of the 
subsistence culture with those objects. Ac- 
cordingly, the opportunity for the local 
residents to engage in subsistence hunting 
is a value to be protected and will con- 
tinue under the administration of the 
monument. 

Section 2 of the Act of June 8, 1906 (34 
Stat. 225, 16 U.S.C. 431), authorizes the 
President, in his discretion, to declare by 
public proclamation historic landmarks, 
historic and prehistoric structures, and 
other objects of historic or scientific inter- 
est that are situated upon the lands owned 
or controlled by the Government of the 
United States to be national monuments, 
and to reserve as part thereof parcels of 
land, the limits of which in all cases shall 
be confined to the smallest area compati- 
ble with the proper care and management 
of the objects to be protected. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Jimmy CarTER, 
President of the United States of America, 
by the authority vested in me by Section 
2 of the Act of June 8, 1906 (34 Stat. 225, 
16 U.S.C. 431), do proclaim that there 
are hereby set apart and reserved as the 
Yukon-Charley National Monument all 
lands, including submerged lands, and 
waters owned or controlled by the United 
States within the boundaries of the area 
depicted as the Yukon-Charley National 
Monument on the map _ numbered 
YUCH-—90,009 attached to and forming a 
part of this Proclamation. The area re- 
served consists of approximately 1,720,000 
acres, and is the smallest area compatible 
with the proper care and management of 
the objects to be protected. Lands, includ- 
ing submerged lands, and waters within 
these boundaries not owned by the United 
States shall be reserved as a part of the 
monument upon acquisition of title there- 
to by the United States. 
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All lands, including submerged lands, 
and all waters within the boundaries of 
this monument are hereby appropriated 
and withdrawn from entry, location, se- 
lection, sale or other disposition under the 
public land laws, other than exchange. 
There is also reserved all water necessary 
to the proper care and management of 
those objects protected by this monument 
and for the proper administration of the 
monument in accordance with applicable 
laws. 

The establishment of this monument is 
subject to valid existing rights, including, 
but not limited to, valid selections under 
the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act, 
as amended (43 U.S.C. 1601 et seq.), 
and under or confirmed in the Alaska 
Statehood Act (48 U.S.C. Note preceding 
Section 21). 

Nothing in this Proclamation shall be 
deemed to revoke any existing with- 
drawal, reservation or appropriation, in- 
cluding any withdrawal under Section 17 
(d)(1) of the Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act (43 U.S.C. 1616(d) (1) ); 
however, the national monument shall be 
the dominant reservation. Nothing in this 
Proclamation is intended to modify or re- 
voke the terms of the Memorandum of 
Understanding dated September 1, 1972, 
entered into between the State of Alaska 
and the United States as part of the nego- 
tiated settlement of Alaska v. Morton, 
Civil No. A-48-72 (D. Alaska, Com- 
plaint filed April 10, 1972). 

The Secretary of the Interior shall 
promulgate such regulations as are appro- 
priate, including regulation of the oppor- 
tunity to engage in a subsistence lifestyle 
by local residents. The Secretary may 
close the national monument, or any por- 
tion thereof, to subsistence uses of a par- 
ticular fish, wildlife or plant population 
if necessary for reasons of public safety, 
administration, or to ensure the natural 
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stability or continued viability of such 
population. 

Warning is hereby given to all unau- 
thorized persons not to appropriate, in- 
jure, destroy or remove any feature of this 
monument and not to locate or settle upon 
any of the lands thereof. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have here- 
unto set my hand this 1st day of Decem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and seventy-eight, and of the In- 
dependence of the United States of Amer- 
ica the two hundred and third. 

Jummy CarTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:08 p.m., December 1, 1978] 

NOTE: The maps detailing the boundaries of 

the Yukon-Charley National Monument are 


printed in the FepERAL ReEcisTER of Decem- 
ber 5, 1978. 


Yukon Flats National 


Monument 
Proclamation 4627. December 1, 1978 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The Yukon Flats National Monument 
exemplifies the largest and most complete 
example of an interior Alaskan solar basin 
with its associated ecosystem. The moun- 
tain-ringed Yukon Flats basin straddles 
the Arctic Circle and is bisected by the 
Yukon River. 

The physiography of this basin, cou- 
pled with the continuous sunlight of the 
summer months, results in a climatologi- 
cal phenomenon in the basin of warmer 
summer temperatures and less cloudiness, 
precipitation and wind than in surround- 
ing areas. These factors produce a lush 
wetland area which makes the Yukon 
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Flats basin one of North America’s most 
productive wildlife habitats. The pristine 
ecological nature of the Yukon Flats 
offers an excellent opportunity for study 
of the factors contributing to the immense 
productivity of the solar basin areas. 

The Yukon Flats contributes significant 
populations of several species of water- 
fowl to all four of the continent’s flyways, 
including 10-25 percent of the North 
American breeding population of canvas- 
back ducks. This area is also significant 
for its capacity to provide nesting for 
ducks displaced from Canadian pothole 
provinces in drought years. The produc- 
tivity, migration flows and key habitat for 
particular species offer abundant scien- 
tific research possibilities. 

Additionally, the area produces a 
unique race of salmon which migrate over 
2,000 miles from the sea to spawn. This 
genetic capability is unknown elsewhere. 

From prehistoric times, the area’s rich 
populations of furbearers have attracted 
humans to the area. The establishment 
of Fort Yukon, the first English speaking 
settlement in Alaska, was directly related 
to the Hudson Bay Company’s fur trade. 
The area’s preservation offers to the sci- 
entist the opportunity to investigate the 
life and society of the peoples which util- 
ized these resources. 

The land withdrawn and reserved by 
this Proclamation for the protection of 
the geological, historical, biological and 
other phenomena enumerated above sup- 
ports now, as it has in the past, the unique 
subsistence culture of the local residents. 
The continued existence of this culture, 
which depends on subsistence hunting, 
and its availability for study, enhance the 
historic and scientific values of the natural 
objects protected herein because of the 
ongoing interaction of the subsistence cul- 
ture with those objects. Accordingly, the 
opportunity for the local residents to en- 
gage in subsistence hunting is a value to 
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be protected and will continue under the 
administration of the monument. 


Section 2 of the Act of June 8, 1906 
(34 Stat. 225, 16 U.S.C. 431), authorizes 
the President, in his discretion, to declare 
by public proclamation historic land- 
marks, historic and prehistoric structures, 
and other objects of historic or scientific 
interest that are situated upon the lands 
owned or controlled by the Government 
of the United States to be national monu- 
ments, and to reserve as part thereof par- 
cels of land, the limits of which in all cases 
shall be confined to the smallest area com- 
patible with the proper care and manage- 
ment of the objects to be protected. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, JimMy CarTER, 
President of the United States of America, 
by the authority vested in me by Section 2 
of the Act of June 8, 1906 (34 Stat. 225, 
16 U.S.C. 431), do proclaim that there 
are hereby set apart and reserved as the 
Yukon Flats National Monument all 
lands, including submerged lands, and 
waters owned cr controlled by the United 
States within the boundaries of the area 
depicted as Yukon Flats National Monu- 
ment on the map numbered FWS-81-00- 
1514 attached to and forming a part of 
this Proclamation. The area reserved con- 
sists of approximately 10,600,000 acres, 
and is the smallest area compatible with 
the proper care and management of the 
objects to be protected. Lands, including 
submerged lands, and waters within these 
boundaries not owned by the United 
States shall be reserved as a part of the 
monument upon acquisition of title there- 
to by the United States. 


All lands, including submerged lands, 
and all waters within the boundaries of 
this monument are hereby appropriated 
and withdrawn from entry, location, selec- 
tion, sale or other disposition under the 
public land laws, other than exchange. 
There is also reserved all water necessary 
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to the proper care and management of 
those objects protected by this monument 
and for the proper administration of the 
monument in accordance with applicable 
laws. 


The establishment of this monument 
is subject to valid existing rights, includ- 
ing, but not limited to, valid selections 
under the Alaska Native Claims Settle- 
ment Act, as amended (43 U.S.C. 1601 
et seq.), and under or confirmed in the 
Alaska Statehood Act (48 U.S.C. Note 
preceding Section 21). 


Nothing in this Proclamation shall be 
deemed to revoke any existing with- 
drawal, reservation or appropriation, in- 
cluding any public land order effecting a 
withdrawal under Section 17(d)(1) of 
the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act, 
43 U.S.C. 1616(d) (1) ; however, the na- 
tional monument shall be the dominant 
reservation. Nothing in this Proclamation 
is intended to modify or revoke the terms 
of the Memorandum of Understanding 
dated September 1, 1972, entered into be- 
tween the State of Alaska and the United 
States as part of the negotiated settlement 
of Alaska v. Morton, Civil No. A-48-72 
(D. Alaska, Complaint filed April 10, 
1972). 

The Secretary of the Interior shall 
promulgate such regulations as are appro- 
priate, including regulation of sport hunt- 
ing, and of the opportunity to engage in a 
subsistence lifestyle by local residents. 
The Secretary may close this national 
monument, or any portion thereof, to 
subsistence uses of a particular fish, wild- 
life or plant population or to sport hunt- 
ing of a particular fish or wildlife popula- 
tion if necessary for reasons of public 
safety, administration, or to ensure the 
natural stability or continued viability of 
such population. 

Warning is hereby given to all unau- 
thorized persons not to appropriate, in- 
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jure, destroy or remove any feature of this 
monument and not to locate or settle upon 
any of the lands thereof. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have here- 
unto set my hand this Ist day of Decem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and seventy-eight, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America 
the two hundred and third. 

Jummy CarTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:09 p.m., December 1, 1978] 


NOTE: The maps detailing the boundaries of 
the Yukon Flats National Monument are print- 
ed in the FEDERAL RecisTER of December 5, 
1978. 


Outstanding Contributions by 
Federal Employees 


Memorandum From the President. 
December 1, 1978 


Memorandum for the Heads of Depart- 
ments and Agencies 

On October 19, 1977, I announced a 
program designed to motivate Federal 
personnel at all levels to help improve 
the quality and performance of Govern- 
ment. I asked to be advised of exceptional 
contributions by both civilian and mili- 
tary personnel so that I might send a 
personal letter of appreciation to each. 

After one full year of operation of this 
special recognition program, total tangi- 
ble benefits to the Government have ex- 
ceeded $210 million. Some 1,380 people, 
representing 29 departments and agen- 
cies, contributed to changes which saved 
the public an amount equal to the average 
of 95,000 Americans. 
Equally important, there were benefits 
to the Government and the nation to 
which no dollar figure can be readily at- 
tached—improvements in vital services, 


income _ taxes 
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scientific achievements, and contribu- 
tions to the health and well-being of the 
American people. Particularly outstand- 
ing results have been achieved by per- 
sonnel of the Departments of the Air 
Force, Navy, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, and the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration. 


These results are gratifying. They 
prove that given proper motivation and 
incentive, Federal personnel are eager to 
contribute to the growth of productivity 
in Government. It is up to management 
to use this great resource and to harness 
the energy, creativity, and ingenuity of 
those who work in our Government. 

I ask all of you, therefore, to provide 
personal leadership during the year ahead 
in making full and effective use of the 
incentive awards authorities to improve 
Government productivity. And I ask you 
to continue to emphasize to everyone in 
your organizations the need for participa- 
tion in, and support of, this most impor- 
tant effort. 

Jimmy Carrer 


Visit of Prime Minister Nouira 
of Tunisia 


Joint Communique. December 1, 1978 


At the invitation of President Jimmy 
Carter, Prime Minister Hedi Nouira cur- 
rently is making an official visit to the 
United States. He arrived on November 
28 and will depart on December 5. 

The Prime Minister, who is accom- 
panied by his wife and a delegation which 
includes Mr. Mohamed Fitouri, Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Hassan Belkhodja, Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, and Mr. Mustapha 
Zaanouni, Minister of Planning, received 
a warm and friendly welcome. 
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During his stay the Prime Minister met 
with President Carter. The discussions 
were followed by a working luncheon at 
the White House with the President. The 
Prime Minister also met with Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance and with other govern- 
ment officials and with Members of the 
Congress. 

In the course of his stay in Washington, 
the Prime Minister also had talks with 
leaders of economic, financial, and aca- 
demic institutions. He will also visit agri- 
cultural enterprises in Texas, Arizona, 
and California. He also will meet with 
the authorities of these states to discuss the 
utilization of American technology in the 
development of arid lands, with a view to 
promoting future Tunisian-American co- 
operation in this field. 

The President and Prime Minister ex- 
pressed their pleasure at the excellent bi- 
lateral relations which have existed for 
almost two centuries. The President asked 
the Prime Minister to convey to President 
Bourguiba his gratitude for the steadfast 
friendship he has demonstrated for the 
United States since Tunisia regained its 
independence. 

The President reiterated to the Prime 
Minister the continuing interest of the 
United States in the stability, independ- 
ence and security of Tunisia. 

The two leaders agreed to intensify 
efforts to increase economic cooperation 
between their two nations, to encourage 
investment, to promote the transfer of 
technology, and to develop commercial 
and cultural exchange. 

President Carter congratulated Prime 
Minister Nouira on the rapid rate of de- 
velopment Tunisia has experienced under 
the eight years of his administration. Cit- 
ing Tunisia as a model recipient for sound 
use of American assistance, the President 
reiterated his Government’s intention to 
continue and to develop American partic- 
ipation in Tunisia’s economic growth. 
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To this end the United States-Tunisian 
Joint Commission will meet in Tunis, in 
late January 1979. 

In their discussion of international is- 
sues, President Carter and Prime Minister 
Nouira concentrated especially on the 
situation in the Middle East. The Presi- 
dent expressed his appreciation for the 
encouragement President Bourguiba and 
the Prime Minister have given him to con- 
tinue his personal efforts to facilitate a 
peace settlement. 

The two leaders stressed that partici- 
pation of the Palestinian people is a fun- 
damental element in the search for peace, 
and agreed that a comprehensive, just 
and durable peace must provide for the 
realization of the legitimate rights for 
which all Palestinian people have been 
striving. President Carter stated his belief 
that Tunisia’s constructive approach to 
international issues gives Tunisia an im- 
portant role within the international 
community. 

The President assured the Prime Min- 
ister that the United States will continue 
to promote resolution of conflict through 
peaceful means. 

Reviewing the problems of decoloni- 
zation in Africa both parties expressed 
their deep worry over the growing 
deterioration of the situation in southern 
Africa as a result of the persistence of 
minority regimes in pursuing the policy 
and practices of apartheid and racial dis- 
crimination. They reaffirmed their com- 
mitment to support the rights of self- 
determination, dignity, and justice for the 
people of Zimbabwe, Namibia, and 
South Africa. 

The Tunisian delegation expressed its 
appreciation for the positive action of the 
United States in its efforts to direct the 
problems of Rhodesia and Namibia into 
a channel leading to peaceful settlements 
and expressed the hope that these efforts 
soon will prove productive. 
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The Prime Minister on behalf of Pres- 
ident Bourguiba invited President Carter 
to make a state visit to Tunisia. President 
Carter accepted this invitation with pleas- 
ure. The date will be determined later by 
mutual agreement. 


Communications Satellite 
Corporation 


Nomination of Jesse Hill and Joan F. Tobin 
To Be Members of the Board of Directors. 
December 1, 1978 


The President today announced two 
persons whom he will nominate as mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the 
Communications Satellite Corporation. 
They are: 

Jesse Hill, Jr., of Atlanta. Hill, 52, is 
president and chief executive officer of 
the Atlanta Life Insurance Co., the largest 
stockholder life insurance company or fi- 
nancial institution controlled and man- 
aged by black Americans. He is also presi- 
dent of the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Joan F. Tobin, of Washington, D.C. 
Tobin, 35, is president of Tobin Enter- 
prises, Inc., which holds major or con- 
trolling interests in growth companies, 
analyzes potential mergers, acquisitions, 
and partnerships, structures financial ar- 
rangements, and actively participates in 
the management of the component com- 
panies. She is also vice president of Tobin 
International, an export-import business. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


The following listing includes the Presi- 
dent’s daily schedule and other items of 
general interest as announced by the 
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White House Press Office during the pe- 
riod covered by this issue. Events and an- 
nouncements printed elsewhere in the is- 
sue are not included. 


November 26 


The President returned to the White 
House from a stay at Camp David, Md. 
November 27 

The President met at the White House 
with Zbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs. 


November 28 


The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Secretary of Transportation Brock 

Adams; 

—Vice President Walter F. Mondale, 
Adm. Stansfield Turner, Director of 
Central Intelligence, Hamilton Jor- 
dan, Assistant to the President, and 
Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Vice President Mondale; 

—James T. McIntyre, Jr., Director of 
the Office of Management and 
Budget. 

The President attended a portion of 
the meeting of administration officials 
with Kentucky civic and community lead- 
ers which was held in Room 450 of the 
Old Executive Office Building. 


November 29 


The President met at the White House 
with Dr. Brzezinski. 


November 30 


The President met at the White House 
with: 
—Dr. Brzezinski; 
—Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Joseph A. Califano, Jr. ; 
Mrs. Carter, for lunch; 
—South African Foreign Minister 
Roelof F. Botha. 
The President attended a portion of the 
White House briefing held in the East 
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Room for newly elected Democratic 
Members of the House of Representatives. 


December 1 


The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Vice President Mondale, Secretary 
of State Cyrus R. Vance, Secretary 
of Defense Harold Brown, Dr. 
Brzezinski, and Mr. Jordan; 

—a group of editors and news directors 
(transcript will be printed next 
week) ; 

—Vice President Mondale and Charles 
L. Schultze, Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers ; 

—Senator James R. Sasser of Tennes- 
see ; 

—Secretary of the Treasury W. Mi- 
chael Blumenthal ; 

—Prime Minister Mustafa Kahlil of 
Egypt. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


NOTE: The Congress having adjourned sine 
die on Sunday, October 15, no nominations 
were submitted during the period covered by 
this issue. The first session of the 96th Congress 
will begin on Monday, January 15, 1979. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary, distributed dur- 
ing the period covered by this issue, are not in- 
cluded in the issue. 


Released November 27, 1978 


Advanced text: remarks at the National 
League of Cities’ 1978 Congress of Cities 


Released December 1, 1978 


Fact sheet: rural water and sewer programs 
initiatives 

Fact sheet: designation of National Monu- 
ments in Alaska 

News conference: on the President’s designa- 
tion of 17 National Monuments in Alaska— 
by Stuart E. Eizenstat, Assistant to the Pres- 
ident for Domestic Affairs and Policy, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Cecil D. Andrus, and 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture M. Rupert 
Cutler 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


NOTE: The President completed his consider- 
ation of acts and joint resolutions passed during 
the second session of the 95th Congress on No- 
vember 10, 1978. The first session of the 96th 
Congress will begin on Monday, January 15, 


1979. 
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